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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.3 LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY ‘STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 


Being the Memoirs of Garston de Bonne, 
Sieur de Marsac. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
Author of ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ 





: Vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


> 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘She,’ ‘Allan Quatermain,’ &c. 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 


1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘In “* Montezuma’s Daughter”’ Mr. Rider Haggard has almost created a new 
type of a personality in Thomas Wingfield, the narrator, of as varied a series of 
adventures and experiences as it is perhaps conceivable could be encompassed in 
one lifetime.’—Scotsman. 

‘ Here is a splendid anodyne at the service of fidgetty and troublesome youth 
during a wet day in the Christmas holidays. The boy who once begins to listen to 
Thomas Wingfield will scarcely hear even “that tocsin of the soul, the dinner- -bell” 

Saturday Rev lew 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Eerrep sy A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE PARTRIDGE. NatTuRAL History. By the Rev. 
A. MACPHERSON. HOOTING, by A. J. Sruarr Wort cey. 
COORERY. by GEORGE nhs rspuryY. With 12 Illustrations by A. Thorburn, 

cc J. Stuart-Wortley, and C. Whymper. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS: 


Being a Record of ne el and Research in Abyssinia i in 1893. By J. THEo- 
pORE Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Author of * The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,’ etc. With a Chapter by Prof. H. D. MiiLLer on the Inscriptions from 
Yeha and Axsum, and an Appendix on the Morphological Character of the 
Abyssinians by T. G. Garson, M.D., V.P.A.I. With 8 Plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 


DARKNESS AND DAWN; 
of Nero. An Historic Tale. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Edition. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


RE-ISSUE OF WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S WORKS. 
VARIETIES IN PROSE. By Wituiam ALLINGHaAM. 


3 Vols. 18s. 
* Vols, I, and II. RAMBLES BY PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol. III. 
IRISH SKETCHES, Erc. 


NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Anprew Lanc. With 8 Plates 


and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, 15s. net. 
DR. SANDAY’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
INSPIRATION ; Eight Lectures on the Early History 


and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. pone the Bampton 
Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., LL.D., Dean 
Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of E xeter College, Oxiord. 8v0, 16s. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. each, 


THE WANDERER. (Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1858.) (Ready.)—LUCILE. (Ready.\—A VOLUME OF 
SELECTIONS. (/n January.) 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS FOR COMMON TELE- 
SCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A., F.R.A.S., Vicar of Hardwick, 
Herefordshire. Fifth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, by the Rev. 
T. E. Esprn, M.A., F.R.A.S. (2 vols.) Vol. I. now ready. With Portrait and 
a Reminiscence of the Author, 2 Plates, and numerous IIlustrations. 
8vo, 6s. 


‘WILLS AND HOW NOT TO MAKE THEM: 


With a Selection of Leading Cases. By B. B. West, Author of ‘ Half-Hours 
With the Millionaires.’ Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


or, Scenes in the Days 
F.R.S. New 


Crown 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—DECEMBER. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON 
DE BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC, By StTan.ey J. Weyman, Author 
of ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ Chaps. XXXIV-XXXVI. (Concluded). 


THE FORGERY or AN rt ITIES. | WATER BACTERIOLOGY 
By Sir Joun Evans. K.C.E CHOLERA, 
WHY MEN DON’T ene : AN ee ge 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AN- | THE MATCHMAKER. By L. 
SWER. By Mrs. ALFRED PoLLarp. WaALForp, Chaps. V.-VIII. 
THE UNFINISHED TASK. Py W. | AT THE SIGN OF THE 
J. Lacey. By ANDREW LANG, 


AND 
By Mrs. Percy FRANK- 


SHIP. 





LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
15 EAST 16TH STREET, 


NEW YORK: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. M. DENT & co 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 


Edited and arranged by E. Dixon. Illustrated by J. D. Batten, with 





Photogravures and 32 Drawings in the Text, iacluding Initial Letters. Sma 
crown gto, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* An Edition limited to 100 copies for sale in E-:ngland will also be issued. 
‘Will certainly be one of the most popular gift-books of the season.’—/a 
Graphic. 
LE MORTE D’ARTHUR. keprinted from Caxton’s 


in modern spelling, with introduction by Prof. Ruys, an 


Edition of 148s, 
AuBREY BEARDSLEY, consisting of Photogravure rontispec 


Illustrations by 


to each Volume, 24 other Full-Page Illustrations, 21 Bordered Pages, and 
oa 250 Designs for Chapter Headings. 2 vols., small crown 4to, 35s. net 

Vol. I. just ready, 17s. 6d. net. 
WALTER CRANE’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SHAKES- 
PEARE.—Mr. CRANE is preparing a sei of Drawings to illustrate 


SHAK} wt EARE’S PLAYS, which Messrs. ‘y. M. DENT & CO. hope to 
issue perio lically in portfolio form in a lin tited edition of the full size of the 
original drawit ngs, reproduced in facsimile by the Dallastype process. The 
first Play selected is THE TEMPEST, for which Eight Designs have bee 
made, and these will be printed on Japanese Silk Paper mounted on C: 
board, with a cut mount of rough hand-made paper, the whole 
handsome portfolio in book form, price 2 PIS. net. 

*,* The issue will be limited to 400 copies for sale in England and 200 for Ameri 

after printing which the blocks will be destroyed. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE TEMPLE LIBRARY. 


’ 

LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF THE DRAMATISTS WHO 
LIVED ABOUT THE TIME OF SHAKESPERE, together with Extract 
from the Garrick Plays. The Text Revised by Comparison with the Orig 
Authors and with Lamb’s MS. Note-Books, now for the first time put in 
Chronological Order. dited oth an Introduction by IskAEL GoLLancz 
M.*., with Photogravure Frontispieces. vols., on hand-made paper, pot 

i, nett. 


enc le sed ina 


vo, 108. ( 
*s There will be three different issues of this book: the ordinary Edition in pott 
Svo. 5 al ary ge-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies for England, uniform with the 
previous volumes of the Series; and an EXTRA ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
limited to 100 copies for England, with 21 Portraits of the Dramatists _ ted from, 
and Views of the Theatres of the Period. The prices of the Large-Paper and Ext 
Illustrated Editions may be obtained from the Booksellers. 


COMPLETION OF LANDOR’S WORKS, 


THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. In 


Ten Volumes. Edited by C.G.Crump. With Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each Volume, consisting of Portraits, Views of Places connected with the 
Author’s Life, Facsimile Reproduction of Hondwriting, etc. 10 Vols., larg 
crown 8vo, 35s. net ; or separately as follows : 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, 6 Vols., 21s. en 
LONGER PROSE WORKS, 2 Vols., 
The Tenth Volume, completing this Set, will be ready immediately, 
tain a complete Index to the whole of the Works. 
* The edition of Walter Savage Landor’s “‘ Imaginary Conversations ” which Mr, 
Charles Crump is now seeing through the press is all the fastidious reader—and 
readers of Landor are apt to be fastidious—can demand.’ Speaker. 


THE ROMANCES OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. In 48 


Vols., crown Svo, Illustrated with 144 Photogravures, etc. 3s. 6d. net per 

volume. 

This edition cont ains many volumes hitherto untranslated into English, and many 
more that have only been before issued i in more or less garbled form. Two or mor 
volumes will be issued cach month, but alw aysa complete story. 

An Edition henited to 50 Copies for England will also be issued, printed on 
hand-made paper (8vo), which will 1 contain about double the number of illustrations 
included in the ordinary edition, the wnole of these being proofs before letters, 
printed on Japanese vellum. The price of this Large-Paper Edition will be tos. 6d, 
net per volume, and subscribers’ names for the Set may be sent either to the Book- 
sellers or direct to the Publishers. 


SCOTT'S LYRICS AND BALLADS. Edited with an 


Essay by ANDREW LANG, with 3 Etchings, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Some Famous English Novelists of Bygone Years. 
THE BRONTE’S (CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE). 


—WORKS. 12 Vols., with 37 Photogravure Illustrations from Drawings by 
H. S. GreEIG 3, 30S. net; or in cloth box, 33s. 6d. net. 
* The binding, printing, and general get-up of these books are, as usual, allt 
can be desired. —A thenaum. 
“A more beautiful edition of this favourite can hardly be imagined.’— 7/mes, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH.—WORKS. 6 Vols. with 2! 


Etchings, Photogravures, and other Illustrations by J. Jetiicor, H. Rati- 
TON, W. . Cooke, and H. S. Greic, 15s. net ; or in cloth box, 17s. 6d. net. 


FANNY BURNEY.—NOVELS. Edited by R. Brimiry 


Jounson, with Portrait and 15 Photogravure Illustrations by W. C. Cookt, 
5 Vols., 12s. 6d. net; or in cloth box, 15s. net. 
* Edited, as were Miss Austen’ s works, by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, Mr. John 
son’s introduction is sensible, and to the ‘point. The illustrations by Mr. Cooke are 
clever and appropriate.’—. I theneum. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH.—NOVELS. 12 Vols. with 24 


Photogravure Illustrations, 30s. net ; or in cloth box, 33s. 6d. 
* Readers should be grateful to Messrs. Dent for ini luding them in their be: vutiful 
series of reprints of standard fiction.’—eview of Reviews, 


HENRY FIELDING.—WORKS. 12 Vols., Edited with 


an Introductton to each Novel by GEorGE SAINTSBURY, with Photogravure 
and other Illustrations after Drawings by E. J. WHEELER and H. RalILtoy, 
and Reproduction of Portrait by Hogarth, and Facsimile of an Agreement, 
30s. net ; orin cloth box, 33s. 6d, net. 

‘ Another welcome reprint comes to us from Messrs. Dent, who are acquiring an 
enviable reputation for reissues of standard novelists in neat and handy volumes, 
well printed and well illustrated. They have begun an edition of Fielding, under 
the competent superintendence of Mr. G. Saintsbury. His introduction to the 
two volumes before us is an excellent piece of criticism.’ A the neum. 

‘ Messrs. Dent and Mr, Saintsbury are to be congratul: ated. Their Fielding wil! 
be an excellent possession.’—Datly Chronicle. 

‘Since the appearance in the Quarterly, nearly forty years ago, of an article, 
traditionally attributed to Mr. Elwin, we can recall no paper on Fielding so instruct 
ing, so stimulating, so sympz athetic, and, we may add, so thoronghly satisfactory to 
Fielding’s admirers as Mr, Saintsbury’s.’—Saturday Rev Lew. 

‘ This will, no doubt, be the definitive edition of Fielding ; technically it is neat 
perfection, and Mr. Saintsbury is admirably equipped as an editor.’—Aeview 4 
Reviews. 


Prices of Large Paper Editions of all the above may be had of the Booksellers, 


POEMS, 2 Vols., 7s. net ; 
7s. net, 
and will con. 








J. M. DENT & CO., Aldine House, Great Eastern Street, E.C. 
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MESSRS. NELSON'S LIST. 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY AND TREASURY 
OF BIBLICAL HISTORY, BLOG RAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, DOCTRINE, 
At D LITERATURE. With over 200 IMlustr: utions, and Import: ant Chre ono- 
ical Tables and Maps, By M. (. EASTON, M.A, D.D. Crown &yo 
“eth, 53. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL: from Abraham to Moses. By 
WitttAM GAkDEN Briaikir, D.D., LL.D., Author of ‘A Manual of Bible 
History in connection with the General History of the World,’ etc. With 
numerous Illustrations and Map, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THE LOST TREASURE OF TREVLYN: A Story of 
the Days of the Gunpowder Plot. By E. Everrerr-Green, Author of ‘ Loyal 
Hearts and True,’ ‘In the Days of Chivalry,’ ‘ The Church and the King,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MARY HOWITT’S POEMS. Illustrated with upwards of 


© Drawings by H. Giacomelli. Birds and Flowers—Sketches of Natural 
History. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
The Two Parts separately, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. Written in Egypt during the years 
1833-1835. By Witi1aAmM Lane, Translator of ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights.” With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 45. 


PORTUGAL AND ITS PEOPLE: a History. By W. A. 


SALISBURY, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


DOING AND DARING: a New Zealand Story. By 


ELEANOR STREDDER, Author of ‘Lost in the Wilds of Canada,’ ‘ The Mer- 
chant’s Children,’ * J ack and his Ostrich 1,, etc. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


DIAMOND ROCK; or, On the Right Track. By 


Macbonatp Ox ey, Author of ‘Up Among the Ice-Floes,’ etc. With Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





UP AMONG THE ICE-FLOES. By J. Macponatp 


Oxtey, Author of ‘Diamond Rock; or, On the Right Track,’ etc. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth om, 3s. 6d. 





SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN 


tHE OLDEN TIME. By Mrs. Runvite Cuarces, Author of ‘The 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,’ etc. New Edition. Post 8vo, 
‘oth extra, red edges, price 3s. 6d. 


IVANHOE: a Romance. By Sir Watrer Scort, Bart. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth atm 38. ; ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


EVIL MAY-DAY: a a Story of 1 517, By E. Evererr- 
GREEN, Author of ‘ Loyal Hearts and True,’ ‘ In the Days of Chivalry,’ ‘ The 
Church and the King,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





UP THE CHIMNEY TO NINNY LAND: a Fairy Story. 


By A. S. M. Cuester. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, 
price as. 6d. ; ole atgen, 3s. 


THE ‘ FORES T AND FIRE’ SERIES OF BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
By EDWARD S. ELLIS. 
In Attractive Binding, and fully Illustrated. 
THROUGH FOREST AND FIRE. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
2s. 6d. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE MOOSE. Post 8vo, cloth 


extra, 2s. 6d. 


ACROSS TEXAS. 
THE BETTER WAY: a Tale of Temperance Toil. By 


W. J. Lacey, Author of ‘Through Storm to Sunshine,’ etc. With LIllustra- 
tions, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


AS WE SWEEP THROUGH THE DEEP: a Story of 
the Stirring Times of Old. By Gorpon Straszes, M.D., R.N. With Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


THE BATTLE OF THE RAFTS; and other Stories of 


Boyhood in Norway. By H. H. Boyesex. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


THE WONDERFUL CITY. By J. S. Fie TCHER, Author 


of ‘When Charles the First was King,’ ‘Through Storm and Stress,’ etc. 
Post Bvo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 





NEW SERIES OF NOBLE LIVES. 
By Miss LUCY TAYLOR, 
Foolscap 8vo. With Portrait. Fancy Manilla Cover. 72 pages. Price 6d, each. 
In Double Volumes, cloth extra, 1s, each. 
SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. | THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH MASON, 
HAVELOCK, THE HERO OF LUCK. | cans tae oe ee be 
# Gave it, 


WILLIAM CAREY. JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer and 
CAPTAIN HEDLEY VICARS. Astronomer. 








NELSON'S ‘DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE oF BOOKS 
Poser FREE ON APPLICATION. 





T. NEL I SON & SONS, 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, EC 
PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; AND NEW YORK, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Monee, ‘Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 


Children’s bordered 1/3) P Hemstitched ss 
} dies’ 











Ladies’ . ‘ . 2/3 e 2/9 
Gents’... . ae Gents. . - -3ft2 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


oan Fish Napkins, 2s. r1d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, ss. 6d. 

per doz. able Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2 yards by 
3 yards, ss. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r1}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2}d. each, Monograms, 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, on 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. r1d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ss. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 
lease name this Publication, 

















NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MARKHAM HOWARD: a Novel. 
By J. HEALE. 





THE NEW ‘PSEUDONYM.’ 


A BUNDLE OF LIFE. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


Author of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,’ ete, 


Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; 
[Just ready. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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“ LIL. By the Author of ‘ Laddie.’ 
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PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CO. 





SEERS AND SINGERS: A Study | 


of Five English Poets. By ARTHUR D. INNES. Cloth antique extra, 
gilt top, ss. 
“If any other publishers have it in them to give us so pleasant a volume, the 
sooner they turn critics the better."—Daily Chronicle. _ 
_‘ All followers of the great five should possess this little book, whose dainty get- 
up is still its least charm.'—Pad/l Mall Gazette. 
‘Mr. Innes’s excellent book ... . of them all he says things one is glad to read, 
to applaud, and to dispute.’'—.Sfeaker. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LADY JEUNE. 


LADIES AT WORK: Articles 


upon the Employment of Educated Women. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘ The papers are full of fruitful suggestions and serviceable information.’—77mes, 





BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
STUDIES AND STORIES. With a Frontispiece 
by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


* Is one of her very best. The stories are delightful.’—4 theneum 
“It will make an admirable gift for intelligent girls.’—} orkshire Post. 


The Dainty Books. 


Dainty 4to.(5} by 5), uniform, Illustrated, gilt top. Each volume, 2s. 6d. 


‘A charming series of stories for children of all ages, particularly pretty outside 
as well as delightful inside,.’—Skeich. 

‘ Decidedly fascinating.’—Saturday Review. 

‘Certainly deserve their name. All are fascinating little — convenient 
in shape, prettily bound, and charmingly illustrated.’—4 theneuni 


NEW VOLUMES PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 
LILY AND WATERLILY. By Mrs. Comyns 
CARR. Illustrated by Winifred Smith. 
A HIT AND A MISS. By the Hon. Eva Knarcu- 
BULL-HUGESSEN. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 
A MANNERLESS MONKEY. 
WoTTon. Illustrated by Edith Ellison. 


FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. By L. B. Watrorp. 


With Illustrations by T. Py. 


MUM FIDGETS. By Constance MILMAN, Author of ‘The 


Doll Dramas.’ With Illustrations by Edith Ellison. 


MASTER BARTLEMY. By Frances E. Crompton, 
Author of ‘ Friday's Child." With Illustrations by T. Pym. 


The Roseleaf Library. 


Large crown 8vo. Profusely Illustrated and artistically bound. 
38. 6d. each volume. 


By MABEL E. 





‘The books are well printed and in delicate bindings, and make gift or prize 
books that any child would be glad to possess.’—Pad/ Mall Budget. 


NEW VOLUME PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. 


THE GENTLE HERITAGE. By Francis E. 


CROMPTON, Author of ‘ Master Bartlemy.’ With 27 Illustrations by 
T. Pym, with Cover designed by the Artist. 


BROWNIES AND ROSE-LEAVES. By Roma Wuitre, 
Author of {Punchinello’s Romance.’ With 19 Illustrations by 
L. Leslie Brooke, with Cover designed by the Artist. 

PAUL’S FRIEND. By Sretia Austin. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by S. B. Gates. 

SHREDS AND PATCHES. ByFE. N. Leicnu Fry. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations by Edith Ellison. 


PRINCE VANCE. By ELtinor PutTNamM and ARLO Bares. 
With 32 Illustrations by Frank Myrick. 


The Tip=Cat Serics. 


A Select Series of Books for Girls. 
Each Volume uniform, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra 
gilt edges, 35. 6d. 
TIP-CAT. By the Author of ‘ Laddie.’ LITTLE PRINCESS ANCEL. Py Srreita 
PEN, [Dy the Author of ‘ Laddie.’ AUSTIN. 


OUR LITTLE ANN. By the Author of LILIAN AND LILI By the Author of 
; ; * Mademoise!le Mori.’ 


LEAL SOUVENIR. By Avice Wezer. 


-— TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By ©. R. 
DEAR. By the Author of ‘ Laddie. COLERIDGE and M. BramsTon. 


DACMAR. By He ven Suipton. ARINC OF RUBIES, Py L. T. Mranr. 


COUNTESS KATE ano THE STOKESLEY THREE LITTLE MAIDS. Vy Mary 
SECRET. By C. M. Yonce. BATHURST DEANE. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
HALF-HOUR PLAYS. By Amaper JENNER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in Six Parts. 6d. each, 
THE DOLL DRAMAS. By Constance Miva. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. Also in Five Parts. 6d, each. 
TERRA-COTTA PLAYS. By C. M. Prevost. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Also in Four Parts. 6d. each. 
List and Summary of the Plays, with Dramatis Persone, 
post free on application. 


* Laddie.’ 





| 


HALF A HERO. By Antnoxy Horr, 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MR. WITT’S WIDOW.’ 


2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 
‘ The book is a delightful specimen of what may be called human comedy,’— 


| Morning Post, 


‘A book to be read and recommended.’— Sfectator. 
‘It is a good book, and a book to be read.’— Daily Chronicle. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DARK.’ 


SUCH A LORD IS LOVE. 3B 


Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


— 


‘Mrs. Batson is to be corgratulated o n 1 a des ided success.’—Scottish Leader. 
‘k xtremely entertaining -Daily Telegraph 
* The story is excellent, = Saturd ay Review. 


WAYNFLETE. By C. R. Corertnce, 


Author of ‘Amethyst.’ 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
‘There are several strong situations in the book and they are handled with 
artistic reserve and real dramatic intensity.’—a then@um. 


| BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
THREE LITTLE MAIDS. By Mary Baruurst Deayr, 


With 29 Illustrations by Edith Ellison. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
ANGELA. By ALice WEBER. 4to, parchment wrapper designed 
by T. Pym, 2s. Ed. 
THE PRINCE’S WHIM. By K. 8S. Maceuoip. Crow 
| cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MISS MARGERY’S WAYS. By J. A. Leroy. Wit 


Frontispiece by Bannister. Small crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. By T. F. Tuiseiron Dyer, 


Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. By Joun Watson. Iilu 


trated by G. E. Lodge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY. ByC. F. Keary, F.S.A. Cr 


8vo, cloth 35. 6d. 
| WOMANKIND. By Cuarvorre M. YonGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF GOOD WOMEN. By Cnartorre M 


YONGE. 
FIRST SERIES. Fecap. 6vo, cl th, ss. 6d. SECOND SERIES. Fcap 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. Complete in 9 Volumes. 
large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait, gos. the set; Single 
Volumes, 5s. each. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 


VOLUME 87 WILL COMMENCE IN JANUARY. 


NEW FEATURES FOR 1894. 

The Principal Serial Story for 1894 will be MY LADY 
ROTHA: 4 JHistorical Novel dealing with th 
Period of the Thirty Years’ War, by STANLEY 
WEYMAN, 4uthor of ‘ The Touse of the Wolf, ‘A 
Gentleman of France,’ etc. 

THERE WILL ALSO COMMENCE A SERIES OF PAPERS ON 
1. DANTE. By Artuur J. BurLer. 
2. THE NATIONAL GALLERY. by Cosmo MonkKuovst. 
There will be no other Serial Articles while these are in course, in orde! 


that more room may be made for Single Papers, dealing with topics ol 
current interest, and for occasional Short Stories. 





Among the Contributors between January and June will be found- 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. Arthur Butler, Mr. Phil 
Robinson, Mr. J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S., Mr. Arthur Innes, Miss Jane Barlow 
Miss Dorothea Gerard, Miss C. M. Yonge, Mrs. Hinkson (Miss Katharine 
Tynan), Miss Rosa N. Carey, Miss E. M. Sewell, Miss H. Zimmern, 
Miss H. Shipton. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 
Will include Stories and Articles by 
Andrew Lang, Miss Jane Barlow, A. J. Butler, 
Cosmo Monkhouse, Stanley Weyman, 
Dorothea Gerard, Helen Zimmern, etc. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now Ready. 


EXTRA DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


With a Frontispiece by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Containing, amongst other Contributions, Stories by— 
| F. E. Crompton, Moira O'Neill, C. R. Coleridge, Alice Weber, E. N 
Leigh Fry, Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen, Florence Wilford etc. 
Price Two Shillings, 





London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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NOTES 


Tur Employers’ Liability Bill was read a first time in 
the Lords on Friday ; and the same day the Marquess of 
Salisbury told a deputation of railway men that he would 
endeavour secure to them justice in the ‘ contracting out’ 
business. Lord Morley moved that the Upper House 
appoint its share of a Joint Committee to devise rules for the 
application of betterment in local measures. The Presi- 
dent of the Council scarce thought the Commons would 
respond, and recommended a series of experiments un- 
trammelled by any rules whatsoever. It appeared to the 
Marquess of Salisbury that the responsibility of refusal, at 
least, ought to be thrown upon the Commons. On a 
division the motion was carried by 35 to 22 votes. The 
Prime Minister again assured the Commons that British 
naval supremacy was safe in his keeping ; and that not 
only would further shipbuilding be begun, but measures 
would be adopted to facilitate its execution. Details of 
the action taken for the relief of the Unemployed were 
furnished by the President of the Local Government 
Board ; but Mr. Keir Hardie, still dissatisfied, attempted to 
move the adjournment of the House, and was defeated by 
142 to 44 votes. The representative of Labour accepted his 
snubbing with a bad grace, declaring that the Unemployed 
must take the matter into their own hands: whereupon 
the Speaker reminded him that he, at any rate, must abide 
by the decision of the House. On the motion of Mr. 
Bousfield, a Bill to make provision for the establishment 
of Trade Councils was read a first time. The tinkering 
of the Parish Councils Bill resulted in the removal of 
disqualification for membership on the ground of sex or 
marriage or residence, and in the rejection of amend- 
ments meant to increase the period of election from 
twelve months to three years, and to prevent the selec- 
tion of an outsider for the chairmanship. 





In the Commons on Monday the Colonial Under- 
Secretary, with more than wonted dignity, refused to 
entertain the suggestion that the Chartered Company’s 
officials had allowed the Mashonas to slaughter wounded 
Matabele; and mentioned that Sir Henry Loch had 
appointed Major Forbes magistrate at Buluwayo under a 
‘91 Order of Council which declared the Queen’s juris- 
diction over this and other territory. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Foreign Office disclaimed any intention 
on the part of the Government to enter into treaty with 
Turkey for an island with a good harbour in the east-end 
of the Mediterranean, and therewith any knowledge of the 
reported concession of Ajaccio by France to Russia. In a 
high-sniffing mood, the Prime Minister declined to consider 
the Lords’ proposal for a Joint Committee on better- 
ment: the Government had made up its mind on this 
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subject long ago and it saw no cause to recede from its 
conclusion. On the Parish Councils Bill, the President of 
the Local Government Board adopted an amendment by 
Mr. Leon placing schoolrooms at the disposal of Councils 
for meetings and other purposes. Discussion followed at 
some length of a provision which, in the phrase of Mr. 
Fowler, ‘terminated the secular existence of church- 
wardens, and in the end it was carried by 155 to 91 votes. 
Sir Richard Paget endeavoured to prevent the transfer of 
compulsory powers to compound rates from vestry to 
council, but the chairman ruled the amendment out of 
order, and when the complaint of Mr. Stanhope—to the 
effect that the Government had not dealt fairly with the 
Opposition in this matter—was under consideration, the 
President of the Local Government Board rushed the 
clause by means of the closure. Then the National Debt 
Redemption Bill passed through the Committee, and the 
House adjourned. 

Despite all the Home Secretary's protests as to the 
insignificance of the Anarchists and the freedom of Tra- 
falgar Square, he was compelled to admit to the Commons 
on Tuesday that he had withheld his sanction from a 
meeting of the ‘Commonweal Group’ to-morrow. The 
Anarchists avow their intention of assembling in the face 
of his inhibition, but the recollection of ‘ Bloody Sunday ’ 
is like to bring their valour to naught. The Prime 
Minister professed himself ignorant of Russian proceedings 
for the acquisition of a port of rendezvous in the Mediter- 
ranean: the privileges of passing warships through the 
Bosphorus, he added, must be enjoyed by Britain as well 
as by another. In answer to Mr. Keir Hardie, he 
refused to interfere between local authorities and the 
Unemployed, though he announced that the Labour Com- 
mission is at present considering the branch of its report 
treating this particular subject. The Home Secretary, 
questioned concerning the Dublin murder, rejoined that 
the Irish authorities deprecated any statement in the 
meantime as prejudicial to the public interest. On a 
return to the Parish Councils Bill, the President of the 
Local Government Board virtually accepted a motion by 
Mr. Griflith-Boscawen enabling the present custodiers to 
retain minute-books and other records. Various amend- 
ments were discussed, but the talk, while not without a 
certain importance, was of the dreariest, and probably few 
members were sorry when the debate stood adjourned. 
The National Debt Redemption Bill was read a third time, 
and more formal business was transacted. On the motion 
for adjournment, the Colonial Under-Secretary read a 
telegram from the Chartered Company denying the 
Laboucherean allegations concerning the Matabele cam- 
paign. Of course, Mr. Labouchere desired additional 
information, but the Under-Secretary naturally declined 
to take any further steps. Sir James Fergusson charac- 
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terised Mr. Labouchere’s former suggestion as scandalous, 
whereupon that eminent Radical appealed to the Speaker. 
Mr. Peel refused to interfere, and Mr. Labouchere at 
once denounced the ‘wretched, rotten, bankrupt set of 
murderers’ who are doing the work of Empire in Mata- 
beleland. 





Tue Parish Councils Bill again occupied the Commons’ 
attention on Wednesday : when the President of the Local 
Government Board presented his amendment as to adop- 
tive Acts, which was discussed at great length. Sir 
Richard Paget attempted to vindicate the rights of the 
ratepayers: and Mr. Forwood, who supported his proposal, 
contended that rural councils should not receive greater 
powers than their municipal counterparts; but, as the 
Solicitor-General declared the alteration suggested to ex- 
ceed the law, it was not pressed. On the motion of Mr. Lee 
Knowles, the amendment of Mr. Fowler was applied to the 
abandonment as well as to the adoption of the measures 
under consideration. The suggestion of Mr. Carvell 
Williams, that the council should be empowered to enforce 
the 79 Interments Act where no burying-ground was pro- 
vided by the sanitary authorities, was negatived. It was 
proposed by Mr. Grant Lawson that the buildings erected 
by Councils should be confined to offices, but this was 
rejected by 184 to 95 votes. The motion of Mr. Bousfield 
in favour of the erection of buildings for ‘ recreation and 
resort,’ though it had Mr. Fowler’s sympathy, was thrown 
out by 264 to 20 votes. Ona division, a motion by Mr. 
Lowther, intended to restrict the scope of the Councils’ 
building schemes, was defeated by 189 to 101 votes. Pro- 
gress was reported after the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had advanced a new sub-section for enabling 
councils to utilise any water supply within their jurisdic- 
tion, where this could be done without damage to existing 
rights. 





On Thursday the second reading of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill in the Lords was preceded by the presenta- 
tion of a sheaf of petitions adverse to the measure. The 
Colonial Secretary, who undertook the task of advocating 
the Bill, boldly asserted that it would end a long and 
anxious industrial controversy. Lord Dudley pointed out 
that the measure would weaken, if it did not destroy, the 
system of private insurance; while the Duke of Argyll 
showed that it would confer no compensating advantage 
upon the workmen: though, as Lord Londonderry re- 
marked, it was scarce worthy of rejection. The Lord 
Chancellor essayed a eulogy of the Bill with little 
success ; but doubtless the Government was gratified 
at the ease wherewith the second reading was effected. 
In the Commons, the Home Secretary stated, in answer 
to Mr. Darling, that, while he condemned Anarchist 
incitements to murder, the wisdom of legal proceedings 
was another story. It was not expedient to say more 
than that the matter was engaging the attention of the 
Government, which would take such steps as might be 


‘necessary in the public interest. The Prime Minister 


mentioned that the Cabinet intended to consider 
whether or not any proposal should be made to expedite 
business: that is, whether or not the gag should be again 
applied. In the event of anything like adequate discus- 
sion of the Parish Councils Bill he threatened a Saturday 
sitting. On the resumption of the debate on that measure 
the Henryfowlerism concerning water-supply was adopted. 
The President of the Local Government Board explained 
that the Councils’ acquisition of rights of way must be 
by agreement ; and, as the powers connected therewith 
were thus rendered harmless, all opposition was with- 
drawn. On the acquisition of land, the Chairman ruled 
two amendments out of order, and refused to hear any 
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expostulation against his decision. Discussion on allot- 
ments was in progress when the midnight rule closed the 
proceedings. 





Tue Marquess of Salisbury received an enthusiastic 
welcome in Wales this week when he visited the Princi- 
pality in connection with the annual meetings of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations held at 
Cardiff. On Tuesday evening he was the chief speaker at 
a great demonstration, attended by some five thousand 
persons notwithstanding inclement weather.  In.the 
course of his address he expressed satisfaction at the 
settlement of the coal strike, though he feared industrial 
conflicts would increase rather than diminish. On the 
Continent, he proceeded, political instability was calcu- 
lated to impress Britons with a sense of their duty and of 
theirdanger. But let the kaleidoscope of Europe vary as 
it might, this country must ever make naval defence of 
first moment. Deeply impressed as he was by the import- 
ance of that question, he contemplated with something 
like dismay the waste of Parliamentary time on the Parish 
Councils Bill, which was a mere figment of the political 
imagination. The Home Rule Bill had been virtually 
forgotten, and were the Prime Minister not too deeply 
pledged to recede the measure would never be revived, 
Of course, the Lords were conscious that the electors 
were behind them; and, consequently, they were not 
affected by-the self-contradictory condemnations of the Irish 
Secretary and his friends. The pitfall to avoid now was 
a confused issue, and, unless a plain answer was given to 
a plain question, the Lords must once more reject the 
measure, should it ever reach them again, 


Durinc the following day, the Marquess attended 
various ceremonies and delivered several speeches. Pre- 
sented at the close of the Conference with addresses by 
Conservative and Liberal Unionist organisations, he 
dwelt on the heartiness of the co-operation between the 
parties, and expressed his assurance of their ultimate 
success in stamping out the miserable Separatist policy. 
In responding to the toast of his health at a luncheon, 
he regretted the division between various classes on 
questions of deep interest. It appeared to him that the 
mission of the Unionist party was to diminish those 
differences, and to encourage confidence between all 
sections of the community. The Prime Minister, when- 
ever he found himself in difficulties, sought fresh power 
by the process of setting one class against another. 
Of this proposition ample evidence was to be found in the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, the Parish Councils Bill, the 
Welsh Land Commission, and the attack on the Welsh 
Church. Parliament, he argued, had no more right to 
take away the property of the Welsh Church than it had 
to make a present of the same to the French Republic. 





Someruine like a recrudescence of Fenianism in Dublin 
is accompanied by the intimation that the Prime Minister 
and the Irish Secretary are in consultation as to the 
introduction of an Evicted Tenants Reinstatement Bill 
on the lines of the Mathew Commission Report. lor 
some time back the Irishry have shown their determina 
tion to obtain a measure of this sort—Parnellite and Anti 
competing thereby for the support of the more rowdy 
of their fellow-countrymen—and the Cabinet has 
promptly responded to the crack of the taskmasters 
whip. The Prime Minister has written a letter on the 
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subject to the Mayor of Cork, who recently presided at 
a public meeting which unanimously adopted a resolution 
in favour of a measure of this character. It is significant 
of much that the Amnesty Association has already 
issued an appeal for funds to defend the prisoner 
Sheridan, who was arrested with explosives in his 
possession. The guilt or innocence of this person 
remains to be determined ; but, at least, it is clear that to 
be suspect in Ireland is the surest method of enlisting the 
sympathy of the race on whose behalf the Angelic Theory 
was invented. On the subject of the recent crime and 
its origin the Government officials maintain an unbroken 
silence, though publicity is more like to damage the 
Separation policy than the cause of justice. 





LopeNncuLa still declines to ‘come in’: on the contrary, 
he pursues his trek towards the Zambesi, his corpulent 
person being dragged through bush and veldt in a chariot 
drawn by the faithful few who still attend him. Major 
Forbes pursues with five hundred men and five Maxim 
guns, and when last heard of, was at a spot nearly a 
hundred miles north of Buluwayo, where he was detained 
by want of rations. The hundred men who accompany 
the Matabele King could make no great resistance ; but 
report has it that Gambo, Lobengula’s son-in-law, who is 
said to have four thousand still with him, is seeking to 
cflect a junction with the runaway chief. Should this 
happen, there might still be some trouble for the Chartered 
Company ; and the object of Major Forbes’s expedition 
and of the force sent in pursuit of Gambo is to cut off the 
retreat of the fugitives, and ‘ round them in.’ Until they 
hear the news of the capture or surrender of Lobengula, 
the Matabele who have sought shelter in the Matoppo 
Mountains hesitate to yield. Meanwhile the indunas 
are quarrelling one with another. 





Ar last there is a prospect of something energetic being 
done by the Spaniards at Melilla. The Ministerial dead- 
lock at Madrid, brought about by the Minister for War, 
General Lopez Dominguez, insisting that he should take 
command of the forces in Morocco while retaining his 
portfolio, has been got over by the address of Sejfior 
Sagasta. Dominguez has consented to remain at his 
post; and General Martinez Campos has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief, and has arrived at the seat of war, 
where there are already some signs of greater activity and 
confidence. A Moorish envoy, Muley Araaf, brother of 
the Sultan, has reached Melilla; but nothing has come of 
his visit. He brings only the old assurances of Muley 
Hassan’s anxiety to suppress and punish rebellion—assur- 
ances which have behind them little power and perhaps 
less goodwill. The Riff insurgents have sent out their 
envoys, preaching a Jehad against the Nazarene through- 
out North-West Africa. It may soon be time for other 
nations than the Spanish to put a finger on the trigger. 





ly Germany, the week began quietly enough with the 
debate on the Imperial Budget, introduced by the new 
Secretary of the Treasury, Count Posadowsky. According 
to expectation, he urged the necessity of opening out new 
sources of revenue to the extent of three millions sterling ; 
whereupon Herr Richter, equally according to anticipa- 
tion, announced his keenest opposition. Also Dr. Miquel 
improved the occasion by a homily on the advantages of 
indirect versus direct taxation, From these prosaic details 
the attention of Berlin was incontinently distracted 
by the news that two infernal machines had been sent : 
the one to the Kaiser, the other to Count von Caprivi. 
Both came from Orleans, and they were both ap- 
parently despatched by a miscreant calling himself 
Dechanteau, That meant for the Chancellor was accom- 
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panied by a letter, wherein the writer had ‘ the honour to 
transmit a new kind of radish.’ The point of the joke 
might appear more obvious, had not an aide-de-camp 
detected some grains of powder as he opened the box, and 
handed it over to the police. As yet the authors of this 
vile attempt remain undiscovered; nor can the sugges- 
tion of the French newspapers, that the hand of German 
Anarchists is to be seen therein, be considered other than 
purely conjectural. A deal more pertinent is the sugges- 
tion of The Journal of St. Petersburg, that the Powers 
should proceed against such social pests by international 
agreement, 





Tue question in Austria continues the same. Politics 
pivot just now far less on principles than on curiosity to 
see how long Prince Windischgritz’s Ministry will resist 
the elements of dissolution at its heart. At present it is 
the Feudal sticks that look most like falling away from 
the bundle. There is talk of thirty-four seceders from the 
Hohenwart Club at the very first important division. This 
would wreck the party. But the split is unlikely to come 
on the Landwehr Bill at present before the House; it is 
incredible that the Conservatives should allow the second 
fighting line of Austria to fall materially behind that of 
Hungary, and glaringly behind that of France, Germany, 
and Russia. Even with the proposed increase of force, the 
Austrian Empire will hardly command half the effective 
army of Russia. So far, then, the Government is safe. 
And it has gained one other small success—which means 
that it has avoided one other signal failure—on the Minor 
State of Siege in Prague. ‘The Committee of the Reichs- 
rath approved Count Taaffe’s policy by twelve votes to six, 
and indeed the revelations of disloyalty left them nothing 
else todo. It throws just a gleam of reflected credit on 
the new Cabinet, which on this question had declared 
itself the lawful heir of its predecessor. The Young 
Czechs will console themselves with the reflection that 
the other miscellaneous Slavs, Croatians, Slovenians, and 
the like, have discovered that everybody is represented in 
the Government except themselves, and are open to join a 
Slav coalition against it. 





Tue situation in Brazil continues much the same, so fat 
as the two sides are concerned. Another seaport, Para 
namely, has revolted from President Peixoto; on the 
other hand Admiral di Mello confines himself to the 
desultory bomwbardment of Rio and Rictheroy. The 
gravest piece of news is that the British flag has been 
repeatedly fired upon, and that a Government battery 
sent a shell at a launch, flying a white ensign, and with a 
British officer and crew on board. Our Minister lodged 
on Monday a protest with Peixoto, and that personage will 
doubtless see the necessity of tendering an apology, 
and of maintaining in future some sort of discipline, 
Meanwhile The Times correspondent is sending some 
admirable letters, though they are, of necessity, over 
twenty days old. Apparently, he considers that the 
insurgents hold the winning card, and he certainly shows 
that Rio Grande and the other armed provinces are 
acting in harmony with Mello. If, therefore, the Admiral 
can keep up his blockade, the President seems pretty 
certain to lose the whole South, but if the ships that 
Peixoto has requisitioned in Europe and the United States 
succeed in breaking through, he may yet retrieve his 
fortunes. By the way, the advice of The Times corre- 
spondent, that the rebels shall be recognised as belli- 
gerents, seems distinctly sensible. 
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HOME-GROW™ ANARCHISTS 


NLESS the right thing be done in time, we shall 
certainly have our share of the general European 
outbreak of anarchy working by dynamite in the shape 
of a recrudescence of Fenianism. ‘The news from Ireland 
on Tuesday morning may perhaps have helped to 
strengthen Mr. Asquith’s knees on Tuesday afternoon. 
Something at any rate has happened to modify his views 
as to the wisdom of allowing Trafalgar Square to be 
used for the purpose of setting up a permanent Anar- 
chist ‘ safety-valve. It was very fortunate indeed for 
him that the Rules of the House were there to save 
him the very difficult task of explaining how he reconciles 
his present practice with his recent theory. Mr. 
Darling may be more at liberty to put that question 
on a future occasion, and Mr. Asquith may then 
explain that he has changed his views in consequence 
of information received from the police. Again, it is 
possible that his enlightenment is the work of the 
Foreign Office. ‘The representatives of several Powers 
may well have thought it advisable to take some 
notice of certain very different utterances of his. 
The United States, for instance, though it bas little 
enough right to complain of a laxity so much in 
keeping with its own practice, may yet have remon- 
strated with a Government which authorises meetings 
whereat the trial of Anarchists by American Courts is 
called judicial murder. Spain, too, may have found 
matter for complaint in the official speech of a friendly 
Power which saw in a certain meeting only a harmless 
safety-valve in praise of the ineffable scoundrels who 
threw those bombs into the Opera House at Barcelona. 
For, little as Mr. Asquith thought the fact worth 
noting, the gathering in which this pestilent nonsense 
was talked was held with his permission. If benighted 
foreign Governments suspect that Britain has bargained 
for immunity on condition that her own Anarchists 
have the free use of a safety-valve, they really have 
some grounds for their suspicion. What is certain is 
that light has been shed on our Mr. Asquith from some 
quarter or another—from the police, from diplomatists, 
perchance from his own colleagues; and he has come 
to see that there is a real advantage in learning some- 
thing beforehand of the characters and doctrines of the 
spouters he permits to swarm in Trafalgar Square. The 
man Samuels (he has now discovered) advocates ‘the 
wholesale massacre of innocent persons. If Samuels 
had confined himself to denouncing Kings, Ministers, 
and Police (who are ex officio food for dynamite), it 
might have been different. But Samuels has gone 
too far; and for Samuels at least there shall be no 
safety-valve at present. 

_In the meantime the Powers have learned that, our 
arrangements notwithstanding, there is to be no im- 
munity for us after all. In Dublin the Fenians are 
at work once more. Even if we felt the least inclina- 
tion to do so, we should still be debarred from prejudg- 
ing the case of the man Sheridan now under arrest, or 
the causes of the murder of the man Reid. But it is 
not in the least necessary to presume the complicity of 
either in a scheme of outrage. It matters very little 
what brought the detonating caps into Sheridan’s 
pocket ; and though he should turn out to be a mere 
dupe who has been used as a receiver by some calculat- 
ing rogue, the fact will still remain that an infernal 
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machine has been picked up in the neighbourhcod of 
the Aldborough Barracks. Clearly (that is) there has 
been an attempt to repeat the explosion of last 
Christmas I've at the Castle and the similar piece of 
scoundrelism at the our Courts. Nor is there any- 
thing in the least surprising in the news. It can have told 
very little to the police who have been watching the 
Secret Societies for months, and have profited, we are 
sure, by the services of the never failing Irish inform: r, 
Nor can it have come as a surprise to Mr. Redmond, 
who has been recording at intervals his melancholy 
conviction that, if something be not done to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people, unpleasant conse- 
quences must ensue. Mr. Redmond was right. Mr, 
Morley may—perhaps—and Mr. Gladstone does— 
certainly—cherish the idiot hope that the party of 
action will be content to wait the occasions of the 
Ministry. ‘To Mr. Gladstone it is no doubt incom- 
prehensible that infernal machines should be strown 
abroad in the very hour of his despatching soothing 
messages to the effect that Mr. Morley is going to 
draft a Bill for the Evicted Tenants quite in accord- 
ance with the finding of the Mathew Commission, 
This may be enough for Mr. Gladstone and his Anti- 
Parnellites. It is not enough for the Parnellites : still less 
is itenough for the Fenians. So the Secret Societies are 
stirring again ; and they will go much further than they 
have gone unless, we repeat, the right thing be done, 
and done quickly. 

There can be no doubt as to what that right thing 
is. Full use must be made of the Crimes Act. We do 
not need the information that for months past the Irish 
police have been hampered for want of the authority and 
the means to lay timely hands on known conspirators. 
If they had it in their power to make preventive 
arrests, they might by this time have penned the 
whole gang of scoundrels into a corner. But the 
Ministry has decided that the vermin of Irish patriot- 
ism must be allowed a full measure of law ; and to that 
end it has half disarmed the police in a country where 
even those who will not help the criminal decline to 
help the Administration. It has not been possible to 
bring any one to justice for the Castle and the Four 
Courts outrages; but this is by no means the same 
thing as to say that the authors thereof have not been 
discovered. The police have probably a watch on 
every one of them. But in Ireland the liberty 
of the subject means—and has always meant— 
the liberty of the criminal. It is part of the 
immortal pedantry of our dealings with that luckless 
land that we persist in expecting Irishmen to be 
Englishmen, capable (as such) of working the English 
law in the English way: a work for which they are 
not, perhaps, more glaringly unfitted than Kanakas 
or Pathans. As a matter of course, the present 
Ministry has been true to the old tradition ; and for that 
reason finds itself in the old posture—near helpless, 
that is to say, before a criminal conspiracy. However, 
in its case there is this deeper shade of incompetence 
and stupidity: that the helplessness is voluntary. ‘The 
Cabinet need not wait till Parliament has passed a Bill 
‘to strengthen the hands of the Government in dealing 
with crime. ‘The necessary means were left at 
its disposal by its predecessor. It has only to use them. 
To be sure, there’s a condition to fulfil. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet must be prepared to do its duty asa 
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Government: which means that it must be prepared to 
give up acting after the manner of a body of office- 
seeking politicians existing by virtue of a coalition with 
divers parties of disorder. But then, to ask it to do this 
is to ask it to cease to be itself: is, indeed, to call upon 
jt to take measures which may briefly cause it to cease 
from being at ali. Between tolerating Fenianism and 
imperilling the Irish vote its choice will be speedily 
made. And so there is little or no probability that we 
shall have to record that doing of the right thing 
which would mean the stamping-out of this present 
revival of Fenianism. 


DECEASED ALIENS 


HE honour of commemoration in Westminster 
Abbey is the highest the country can bestow 
upon her great men. It is an honour that Coleridge 
attained but yesterday, and to ‘l'ennyson alone of his 
generation was the door thrown open without murmur 
of dissent. When Robert Browning was carried to the 
Abbey, there were many (ourselves among the number) 
who felt that the dignity was already cheapened. A 
poet, who is applauded by some as a great ‘ teacher,’ 
who by others is set down as a writer of doggerel, should 
wait, until time has placed him, for his niche in the 
Abbey. ‘The Poets’ Corner is already, as it were, 
a temple of false reputations. The intelligent 
foreigner, who visits the Abbey, might carry away 
the belief that Gay and Prior shared between 
them the honours of British poetry. If only there 
could be a Luxembourg of the dead, a resting-place for 
poets, whose reputation time had not mellowed, there 
were less chance of error. But, nowadays, all doors open 
at the clamour of partisans, and if a stricter watch be 
not kept upon the Abbey, not only will the honour of 
interment be cheapened for the future, but the great 
men of the past will be dishonoured by the neighbour- 
hood of their inferiors. Friendship, being generous, is 
wont to mistake talent for genius, and you felt that, 
had not Lowell been a man of many friends, no window 
would have been unveiled to him, even in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey. 

Upon two grounds we regret that this indiscreet honour 
was done to the memory of an honourable man. Firstly, 
Mr. Lowell was an American. Now, America, which 
has the habit of despising her great ones, would have 
none of him. Edgar Allan Poe came, and America 
cried ‘ Lo, he hath a devil!’ Then came Lowell, and his 
country murmured, ‘ Behold, a Cockney, and a friend of 
Cockneys!’ But if the prophet was without honour in 
his own country, there is no reason why he should 
receive exaggerated respect in ours. The Abbey 
is no place for foreigners. Not even should a stained 
glass window be reserved for an alien. And though 
Lowell wrote our language, though his official duties com- 
pelled him to live in our midst, he was no fellow- 
citizen of ours, and something more than the antipathy 
of America is required to justify his commemoration in 
the most ancient and revered corner of London. 
Britain for the British is a ery which long since was 
silenced by apathy or by (what is far worse) too 
catholic generosity. And if once we pay this respect 
to an American, why should we hesitate to commemo- 
rate the Frenchman in coloured glass, or raise statues 
in honour of the German philosopher ? ‘ Blood,’ said 
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Mr. Bayard, in a momeut of inspired originality, ‘is 
thicker than water. Well, the Norman was once our 
kinsman, and our blood has at least a tincture of the 
heavy Teuton fluid. But hitherto it has not been 
suggested that we should bury Verlaine in the Poets’ 
Corner, or commission a Birmingham firm to glorify 
Goethe in crude glass. Moreover, if Lowell must needs 
find a memorial in Great Britain, is not St. Margaret's 
hard by? That church, which is presided over by Mr. 
G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, and Archdeacon Farrar, 
is a proper resting-place for American reputations ; 
and as it has already served as an advertisement- 
hoarding for a Yankee journalist, who is not permitted 
to deface the monuments of his own city, it might be 
proper that the bodies of good Americans should rest 
there, even if their souls flit across the Channel to the 
Moulin Rouge. 

But if for argument’s sake we admit that Mr. Lowell 
was a British man of letters, was he any nearer to 
the Abbey’ Oa all hands it is admitted that only 
the supremely great should be honoured in West- 
minster. Was Lowell—the British man of letters— 
supremely great? Or is his reputation the figment of 
loyalty and friendship? ‘That he was a poet even the 
partisan will scarce venture to assert. His poetry is 
fashioned ad unguem, if you like; but any other 
accomplished writer could thus have fashioned it. 
Never is it animated by the breath of life; 
never has it that note émue, which is the 
mark of true poetry. His poems, in fact, are 
accomplished exercises and nothing more. In the 
Biglow Papers he struck a new chord, and proved 
that dialect could be converted into literature. 
‘Therein he deserved well of his own country, and on 
that ground might have claimed decent burial and a 
far-seen pillar at Cambridge, U.S.A, or in New York. 
But this—his one really distinguished performance— 
does not make good his claim to the honours of West- 
minster. Again, say his partisans, he was a distinguished 
critic. True, also; but when was the critic, the pet 
bugbear of the poet, immortalised in the Abbey ? 
And if Lowell be thus rewarded for his criticism, 
how shall we shut the door to a thousand deserving 
critics and novelists, whose disgrace might be that they 
were British bred and born? Not for one moment 
do we believe that Lowell, had he been born in London, 
and had fought the battle of literature in the city of 
his birth, would have been thus extravagantly honoured. 
The stained glass is a tribute, not to the poet, the 
man of letters, but to the American, who was 
loyal to the land of his adoption, who knew the secret 
of after-dinner speech, and who had a talent for warm- 
hearted friendship. Admirable qualities all, but not 
sufficient for a tribute that should be paid only to 
genius, and to British genius! We want no foreigners 
commemorated in our Abbey. And the only consola- 
tion is that Lowell is honoured in the Chapter House, 
and in no better medium than modern painted glass, 


DEMOCRATIC VISTAS 
— fine phrase, Government for the People by 


the People, has somehow lost its charm. In 
spite of all manner of Constitutional guarantees, the 
modern and emancipated State is a prey to the 
administrative corruption once held the peculiarity of 
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despotisms, plus such an instability as autocracy with 
all its faults escapes. ‘True that in America they have 
hitherto succeeded in maintaining two gangs, by cour- 
tesy called parties, by means of the division, or the hope, 
of plunder. But signs are not wanting that even there 
machine-politics are getting out of gear, while all over 
Europe Ministries have been toppling like chimney-pots 
in a gale. Austria has barely tided over her crisis by 
the aid of the flimsiest of makeshifts: when in France M. 
Dupuy gets notice to quit, and Signor Giolitti in Italy : 
and M. Tricoupis is tottering in Greece. Kings and 
Presidents have been touting for Premiers, and Premiers 
have been begging for majorities. Unhappily, the 
Democratic Ideal is not the return of enlightened 
patriots eadem sentientes de republicd, but groups of 
mediocrities perplexed rather than controlled by a 
Press of many voices; so that statesmanship has 
degenerated into sordid bargaining, and, when the deal 
fails, the inevitable resignation follows. 

If a distinction can be drawn between the several 
muddles, it is this: that France, having emerged from 
Panama, is suffering from intrigue alone, and that Italy 
and Greece areafllicted with intrigue and Panama to boot. 
On the other hand the bedevilment at Paris, howbeit 
the most restricted in range,is the most fatuous in quality 
of all three. It occurred at a moment when Toulon 
had strengthened the standing of the Republic abroad, 
and the General Election had given an expectation of 
quiet at home. The country had decided in favour of 
a moderate policy, and M. Dupuy could reckon on the 
support of the Government Republicans, on paper some 
three hundred strong. Moreover, the Monarchical Rump 
had no other choice than to uphold a Ministry which 
at least meant freedom from religious oppression. 
‘True wisdom, then, lay in the abandonment of that 
‘concentration’ which invariably ends in Radical 
ascendency, and the adoption of a mildly conciliatory 
programme; and so far as words went, M. Dupuy 
behaved sensibly enough. But he was prevented 
by M. Carnot from companioning words with deeds. 
What availed it to set M. Goblet at defiance, if two 
among the Minister’s colleagues—as MM. Peytral and 
Viette—were counted M. Goblet’s henchmen? Had the 
Premier followed his inclinations and discarded those 
hostages, the Third Republic would have been equipped 
with a homogeneous Cabinet, backed by a solid party, 
and reliant on a definite plan of campaign. Unhappily, 
that consummation was thwarted by the President, 
who in a united Government may well have seen an 
obstacle to his own authority, no less than the im- 
perilling of his own re-election by a final breach 
with Radicalism. Hence MM. Peytral and Viette re- 
mained to trip the Administration by a most dirty piece 
of double-dealing, and The St. James's could print once 
more that list of French Cabinets since “70, whose 
length must soon considerably tax sub-editorial 
ingenuity. M. Carnot, we know, considers himself the 
best possible President as well as the all-important link 
between France and Russia. It remains to be seen if 


the 'T’sar will continue his benevolence to a dignitary 
capable of so sordid a stroke, as to a nation that stands 
thereby convicted of utter frivolity. 

Panamino makes a very ugly business, and the down- 
fali of the Giolitti Cabinet could in no wise have been 
avoided. Possibly the late Premier and his colleagues 
may be acquitted of flagrant blackmailing. But clearl 
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they revelled in the more artistic kinds of robbery, 
Thus Signor Lacava did not actually loot the Banca 
Romana of hard cash ; but he compelled that hapless 
corporation to discount bills for a friend, and so on, 
Panamino, in fact, may be defined as a specialised deve- 
lopment of Panama: much as Italian methods of mis- 
government are refinements upon French ones. At 
Rome the inflation of the Civil Service, that the Chamber 
may be filled with obedient placemen, runs to a con- 
siderably higher figure, and the invalidation of elections 
has become an ordinary method of disarming the Oppo- 
sition. Also, the Senate has been packed, they say, 
and the judicial bench registers the acquittal of delin- 
quents in high places with the most praiseworthy 
regularity. Observe, too, that whereas French finance 
is clumsy rather than dishonest, in Italy jobbery con- 
tinues to thrive upon the depleted exchequer and the 
chronic deficits which are in part its effect. 

M. 'Tricoupis has much to learn from these Italian 
masters ; since to checkmate M. Delyannis, his rival, 
he can but propose ‘an honourable compromise ’ 
with the creditors of Greece: which is, being inter- 
preted, a partial repudiation of the public debt, 
and a mysterious hocus-pocus with the bank of one 
Ornstein. Now there are the examples of Egypt 
and of Mexico to show that the foreign bond- 
holder may not always be fleeced with impunity: 
nay, that his spoliation may end in a Dual Control 
or a joint expedition. However, M. ‘Tricoupis may 
count with fair certainty upon the forbearance 
of the Powers, as Greece could scarce be coerced 
without setting Europe ablaze... He may also 
derive a certain patriotic satisfaction in bilking the 
alien, before resorting to the subtle device of domestic 
appropriation. All the same one fears that his fate will 
speedily be that of Giolitti and Dupuy, and that 
sentimental Radicalism will be constrained to bewail 
the loss of yet another illusion in his downfall. 


ANTARCTICA 


bh JOHN MURRAY'S paper on Antarctic 

Exploration, read before the Geographical 
Society on Monday, is to be made the starting-point of 
an agitation which shall compel the Government to 
equip and send out an expedition to the South Pole. 
The Geographical Society thus enters the lists with 
Welsh Disestablishers, Scots Home Rulers, Temperance 
Reformers, Anti-Opiumists, and the champions of the 
Evicted Tenant ; and we wish it well out of the comn- 
bat. The belief that such an expedition, despite its 
utter uselessness from a commercial point of view, 
will get help from Lord Spencer and his friends for the 
sake of its scientific results, is scarce well founded, and 
the Society will do well to stick to its other argument ; 
that, if we don’t sail for Antarctica with all possible 
speed, those terrible Germans will be there before us. 
Has not Nansen already promised to be back from the 
North Pole in two years, and to go straight to the South ¢ 
Dr. Murray proposes that two ships be sent out 
for three summers and two winters ; and that they shall 
not be frozen in, but shall land men at two points— 
one party at Bismarck Strait, to the south of Cape Horn, 
another near Mount Erebus, in Victoria Land. This 
latter territory, which was ‘ annexed’ by Sir James Ross, 
and is now ‘the whitest if not the brightest jewel in 
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Her Majesty’s crown, would be a perilous winter 
station, and it were merely foolhardy to land a dozen 
men and leave them there. A ship could do little in 
the open winter sea which has not already been done 
by the Challenger ; and the safety gained by allowing 
such a ship to be frozen in as a basis of operations 
must not be lightly disregarded till we know at least as 
much of Austral regions as we do of Boreal. 

Steam has done away with nearly all the difficulties 
and dangers caused by pack-ice. It took Sir James 
Ross forty-four days of a brief summer to push through 
the pack developed by his first winter. The strain on 
mind and muscle and nerve was constant: his men 
slept with both ears open for the cry of ‘ Berg ahead”! 
‘hese bergs are detached from what is practically a 
wall of ice near two hundred feet high, some sixteen 
hundred thick, from twelve to fifteen hundred deep 
under water, and unknown hundreds of miles long. ‘lhe 
nucleus of rock in Victoria Land is rarely visible, and 
the grinding cold, the horrible darkness, the general lack 
of animal and vegetable life are far more complete and 
trying to the nerves than anything known in the Arctic 
circle. So much is this the case that even Dr. Murray 
was moved to remark that after his own experiences in 
both circles he almost hesitated to encourage men to 
volunteer for this adventure. 

It is clear, however, that the work must be done, 
and done by us if we are to hold our place as the 
pioneers of ocean-study. We know nothing of the 
formation and the movements of ice-sheets: we 
have much to learn about magnetic currents, about 
the deeper layers under the deposits on the ocean- 
Hoor, about the character and so forth of marine 
organisms, about the mere distribution of land and 
water. Itis certain that more than one winter must 
be passed inside the Antarctic Circle, and that con- 
secutive years must be devoted to exploration, ere we 
can look for results worth having. But we have ships, 
and to spare ; and as for men—are there not crowds of 
men doing nothing in Portsmouth Harbour, who have 
to be fed and clothed and pensioned all the same ? 
A committee of Arctic experts has been appointed to 
draw up a plan of action which shall state exactly 
where the ships must go and how they shall get 
there. The next thing is to make Lord Spencer add 
those necessary thousands to the Naval Vote. Lord 
Charles Beresford suggests that the Education Depart- 
ment, being in a liberal mood, should at once be asked 
for them ; but Mr, Acland wants all his spare cash for 
his anti-clerical crusade. But why not the Irish Office ? 
let Dr. Murray swear to include in the expedition 
all those permanent officials whose experience of real 
government makes them inconvenient to Mr. Morley’s 
reforming habit, and it will certainly send a handsome 
subscription, if not the whole amount. 


MUSEUM SUNDAY 


T was with a mild surprise that the London cit dis- 
covered by his Monday’s paper that Museum Sunday 

had come to him, and gone. Palm Sunday he knew, 
and Hospital Sunday he knew; but what was this 
strange brand? He read a letter, and lo! its mystery 
was laid open to his ken. ‘The Sunday Society, he found, 
had adopted the device of tempting as many divines as 
it could ‘rope in’ to preach discourses in favour of 
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the Sunday opening of museums and picture-galleries. 
Certain among them had succumbed to the temptation ; 
and the number of these was forty and four; and the 
most were Londoners, but two had dodged the D—1 
(as the saying is) in an uncongenial Edinburgh. Now, 
there is no doubt that something may be urged for the 
suggestion, for something may be urged for every 
suggestion that ever was made. But to peruse the 
discoursings of these four and forty Fire-Escapes (as 
the People call them of their order) is to be con- 
strained, in the interests of truth and sense, to play 
the Devil's Advocate, and test their arguments with 
care. Again, to find oneself in the same boat with 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke, the Rev. Charles Voysey, 
the semi-Rev. Moncure D. Conway, and the very-far- 
from-Rev. Frederic Harrison, is to have one’s doubts 
as to the salubrity of the port for which that boat 
is bound; nor is one wholly comforted to find that 
the Society has flown at higher game than these, and 
prayed in aid a popular comedian in the person of 
Beerbohm Tree. (How true it is that fads, no less 
than poverty, make strange bedfellows!) Also, it is 
good business to cast a Jonah overboard ; but if a 
whole crew have qualified for the whale’s belly, what 
shall a man do then? So lofty the look these good 
souls wear, so remote from life the pictures they paint, 
so irrelevant, so far beside the issue, the main argument 
they use, that the more you consider the matter, the 
less do you incline to like it. 

‘'The grim shadow of Puritanism still hangs over 
the toiling millions:’ thus the perfervid Mr. Tree— 
(who, to be sure, came reeking from a course of Mr. 
H. A. Jones)—and the others sound a similar note of 
recognition after the fact. In their poetic prose the 
Working-Man stands hungering and thirsting for 
Culture, as the hart for waterbrooks; but the gates of 
those palaces which hold the treasures of the ages are 
shut in his face by the hands of Bigotry and Caste, so 
that he may not enter in, but must slake his drouth 
with beer. Now, the fact that certain red-hot Gospellers 
denounce the Sunday opening of museums does not of 
necessity prove that museums must not be shut. Their 
conclusions may be right, though their arguments be 
wrong. ‘There is no ethical reason why museums and 
suchlike places should be closed on Sundays ; there is no 
ethical reason why they should be ever closed at all ; and 
if the wretched ratepayer would but do his part, they 
might be worked on the shift system, like coal mines. 
Nor will the Biblical argument advance the case one whit. 
The English Sunday must stand or fall, not asa Mosaic 
invention, but by virtue of its adaptability to the life, 
the customs, the mode of thought of the English people. 
It is from this practical point of view that the whole 
question must be considered. New faiths, as well as 
old ones, have their bigots, and the national common 
sense will heed the one as little as the other. 

And the truth is that the English Sunday has 
come to be once more—what it was before the 
Puritan stepped in and perverted it to other ends 
—the rest-day of a busy people. Outside the house 
and in, Sunday work is cut down to a minimum; 
and if the foreigner think it a dull business, why, 
that is simply because he cannot play Don Cleophas, 
and have his London unroofed for him. Our theory 
of home life passeth his understanding; and, not 
being able to racket round as he has been used 
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he dauus the Knglish Sunaay for (as Americans 
say) all hes worth. Bat the fine thing about the 
institution is precisely the restfulness which makes it 
abominable to him. ‘That restfulness is for all and 
sundry; but to certain classes it is a peculiar and 
invaluable boon. It blesses the domestic servant, the 
waiter, the barmaid, the shop-assistant, male or female, 
with a chance to be idle: whereas in other lands they 
toil from early morn till latest eve. ‘They are a feeble 
folk ; and among them the push for work and wages 
is so irresistible that, but for this beneficent custom, 
they were delivered over, soul and body, to the untender 
mercies of employers. ‘l'o Sunday-open galleries and 
museums were to breach the law in many ways, and to 
no good purpose. For one thing, it would set great 
numbers of this particular sort of persons to Sunday 
work ; and, for another, it would largely increase the 
cost and the difficulties of management in all sorts 
and conditions of public institutions. They are so 
little rich that it is hard for them to buy as they 
may, while to buy as they ought is impossible. 
Why, then, by adding to their working expenses, 
seek to make them still less complete—and therefore 
still less efficient—than they are? 

Especially as it is not so certain, after all, that 
anybody really wants this change. In effect, who 
does want it? ‘The Working-Man (to whom we bow) 
is not at all resolved upon it. Perhaps he thinks it 
‘good business * to vote for it. But there is an abund- 
ance of proof that he shows no real interest in the 
question. This some time past the British Museum 
has been open of an evening; and does the Working- 
Man attend itinhis thousands? Notabitofit! Not 
in his hundreds either, nor even in his tens! Indeed, 
the place were vacant as the halls of Selma but for 
a few appreciative pairs of sweethearts. (South Ken- 
sington hath been renowned as a trysting-place since 
the days of its creation.) And is the Working-Man to 
blame because he prefers a pot of beer and a screw and 
a gossip with his pals before the society of the Elgin 
Marbles or the terrifying shapes of dead and gone 
Sennacheribs ¢ Sightseeing is harder work in a museum 
than anywhere besides, as every tourist knows : it is 
also less profitable, unless you go about it with a mind 
prepared. How should men tired with physical toil 
find advantage in such things’ What barren hypocrisy 
to pretend they will ! 


‘THE LIVING WAGE’ 
Wr have it on the authority of the late Mr. 


Robert Browning that it is very hard to be 
a Christian. It is perhaps even harder, in certain 
dispositions of the working man, to be a friend of 
Labour. But to be a Christian friend of Labour is 
the easiest thing in the world. You must read The 
Daily Chronicle. You must subscribe money, or 
Christian sympathy, to various funds. You must 
possess a hearty scorn for all systems of political 
economy newer than Saint Paul or older than Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes, and a comprehensive ignorance 
of all. You must have a certain number of phrases 
at your command, which need not necessarily be 
backed up by corresponding ideas. Finally, you must 
meet rather frequently to confer about what you 
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call ‘the living wage.’ Here again clear ideas ave b 
no means needful. In the words of the Scriptures, 
it is the spirit that quickeneth, and the funnel 
of the spirit is the mouth. One of the most magai- 
ficent quickenings of our time occurred on Wednesday, 
The Jerusalem Chamber being effete (it became effete 
about a fortnight ago on the question of the Living 
Wage) the quickening was in the Holborn Town Hall. 
It was a great, a soul-manuring occasion. Alderman 
‘l'reloar was there, Mr. Lee Davies and Mr. J. Raper, 
Rev. G. S. Reaney (Greenwich) and Revs. Henry 
Williams, A. W. Jephson and W. Hardy Heywood, 
and several representatives of the Salvation Army. 
Revs. Dr. Dykes, Dr. Barry and J. Keating were, as 
ill luck would have it, not there, but they fortified 
the Chairman with letters. Mr. George Russell, Rev. 
Stuart Headlam, Rev. Charles Gore, and the Editor of 
The Daily Chronicle made long speeches, and were 
lengthily reported in T'he Daily Chronicle. Things 
went off without a hitch. The Poplar Labour League 
sent a resolution, and, Lord Hugh Cecil desiring to 
speak in opposition to that resolution, the meeting 
decided, owing to the lateness of the hour, not to hear 
him. ‘There was a general feeling that it had rung 
the death knell of capital, political economy, wicked- 
ness, and all the other effetenesses that attempt to dam 
the free course of the Living Wage. 

Now the opinion has been expressed in some un- 
Christian circles that ‘the living wage’ means nothing. 
Some of the more hardened have gone so far as to 
insinuate that ‘wages’ would be the better English. 
It is not the least of the good things that have come 
out of the Holborn Town Hall that it affords an 
armoury whence the true believer may draw weapons to 
smite the ungodly on this point. Let it be said at once 
that such capitalistic atheists as have suggested that 
‘the living wage’ simply means the standard of comfort 
are talking sheer capitalistic atheism. How can it, 
when we know expressly that ‘the living wage’ is the 
tirst-begotten child of V'he Sun, whereas the standard 
of comfort has long been familiar even to the poor 
political economist ? Let us go then to the fountain- 
head, and learn in all reverence : if not from the papa 
(where was Mr. O'Connor?) at least from the god- 
parents. Mr. George Russell thinks it in accordance 
with political economy that an employer should employ 
labour ata shilling a week. HH 2: also holds that we 
ought to bear one another’s burdens, do to others as 
we would be done by, and love our neighbours as our- 
selves. Dr. Pusey (per Mr. Russell) regards poor-rates, 
workhouses, parish-doctors, and casual wards as incom- 
patible with the principles of the Gospel. Mr. Charles 
Gore holds that when men refuse to take less 
than a fixed wage, political economy will have to 
reckon with that fact. He also considers that the 
State should fix the Living Wage, though, to be sure, it 
cannot be fixed with mathematical certainty. He also 
condemns a system of doles and gratuities. Also 
Christianity involves certain principles of moral action, 
among them the Christian organisation of industry. 
Rev. H. Henson objects to the use of the word 
Christian in this connection. We agree. Mr. 
Hugh Price Hughes takes his economics from the 
Bible, and thinks that when the Christian Friends of 
Labour have settled this matter, political economists 
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will come round in a bedy. By thai time, possibly. 
Vinally, Mr. Fletcher, of The Daily Chronule, holds 
that the greatest of political economists is ‘the 
Young Workman of Nazareth’: whe ‘laid down the 
principle of the living wage’ in the Parable cf the 
\ineyard, 

‘These, then, are our data. Let us collect and 
systematise them in a rough definition of ‘The 
Living Wage. ‘The Living Wage cannot be fixed, 
and should be fixed by the State (Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes). It should be fixed, not according 
to the principles of political economy, which 
regard it as possible and desirable that men should 
work for a shilling a day, but according to the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel (Mr. George Russell). Political 
economy and the Gospel are thus diametrically at 
variance. Now political economy isa dismal science (Mr. 
Russell), and comes from the Bible(Mr. Hughes). The 
best political economist was the Young Workman of 
Nazareth (Mr. Fletcher). He held that the minimum 
wages should be paid for an hour’s work a day, and 
should be a penny. By implication he held that the 
maximum wages for twelve hours’ work should be the 
same as the minimum wages—also a penny, and that 
there is no harm in working twelve hours a day. Now 
a workman should have leisure time to cultivate the 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual nature (Mr. Russell). 
As one should do as one would be done by (Mr. Russell) 
everybody should work either one or twelve or some 
other hours work a day and get a penny. ‘This is 
in accordance with Christian morality, though there are 
objections to the use of the word Christian (Mr. 
Henson). Christianity, and therefore political economy, 
condemns poor-rates, workhouses, parish-doctors, and 
casual wards (Dr. Pusey). Political economy also 
approves them. It also approves doles and gratuities, 
which are wrong, and contrary to the principle of the 
Gospel (Mr. Hughes). ‘The Gospel also holds that you 
should regulate wages, not by supply and demand 
(everybody), but, by implication, dole out a gratuity 
over and above. ‘This being all settled, political 
economists are just coming round in a body (Mr. 
Hughes). Such is ‘ The Living Wage.’ 


THE TYRANNY IN WALES 


Ii; fact that Lord Salisbury has had a better 
reception at Cardiff than Mr. Gladstone can 
command in Midlothian is significant of much. Most 
of all, perhaps, it should have brought home to many 
‘Tories the nature of the Jacobin tyranny. ‘lhe neces- 
sity of the Welsh Vote has vested the government of 
the Principality in a little coterie —the Acland-Ellis, 
let us call it—which rules the land on instructions from 
Mr. Lloyd George and divers Schisms. A practical 
result of this rule is the confirmation of a University 
Charter whereby the British taxpayer is mulcted for 
the creation of an educational monopoly for the protec- 
tion of the three University Colleges, the best known of 
which did not so long ago contrive a scandal for the 
Law Courts and the Houses. For the action of the 
Bangor Senators (so-called), albeit rebuked from the 
Woolsack and the Bench, there has been neither 
apology nor redress. On the contrary, an institution 
which has derided the opinion of the representatives 
of Law and Equity is rewarded for its impertiaence 
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by that very privilege of protection to which the British 
agriculturist can lay no claim. Moreover, the Lords’ 
requests concerning St. David's, Lampeter —the one 
College in Wales which has some likeness to a Univer- 
sity ; the one Welsh College that appeals to the Welsh 
sentiment—is utterly ignored: for no other reason (it 
would appear) than that the Chairman of a Welsh 
County Council is wroth with its dedication to the 
patron saint of Wales. 

Meanwhile, through the prostitution of the Inter 
mediate Education Act in the matter of the grammar 
schools, even greater mischief is working. Mr. Arthur 
Acland, on the score of his territorial connection (he 
owns a cottage in the county), has deigned to advise 
on and boom a certain scheme for intermediate educa- 
tion in Carnarvonshire, whereby all liberal education 
(except on voluntary principles) will be extinguished, 
and the function of those old grammar schools, which 
have given to many a Welsh lad the chance of 
education and a right Alma Mater, will be degraded 
to that of feeding the University colleges. In 
these old schools of the Church the collects of the 
Prayer Book are sternly interdicted, but here is ample 
freedom for the extempores of the Schisms ; and to 
support this system it is insisted that Churchmen 
shall pay a rate. Meanwhile, too, of this general 
triumph of popular principles in Cardigan and Merio- 
neth on the matter of Intermediate Education, the Lords 
have effectually cut the preachers’ claws ; so that the 
degradation of Welsh education is for the moment 
incomplete. 

Last of all, there is the Land Commission, whose 
visit to South Wales in general—and to Radical Glamor- 
gan in particular—has proved a still drearier failure, 
in so far as the discovery of religious or political 
oppression is concerned, than its wanderings in the 
Northern counties were. ‘l'rue it is, some few cases of 
hardship in the matter of tenant improvements have 
been brought into its purview; but most of these are 
tainted with suspicious circumstances. ‘I'aken at 
their worst, however, they establish not one tittle 
of the indictment fabricated against the landlords 
by the vernacular press, and repeated by Mr. Ellis 
in the House of Commons and by Mr. Gladstone 
amid the vales of Snowdon. Most characteristic, 
however, is} the utter disagreement of the Welsh 
demagogues as to a practical remedy for the grievances 
of which they complain. ‘There is one gleam of intelli- 
gence in their deliverances before the Commissioners : 
they generally condemn the particular detail in the 
Irish Acts of °8J, which is known as ‘free sale. 
In the few congested districts of North Wales, whence 
the farmer refuses to move across the border to a place 
where he could make a decent living, the application to 
tenants’ holdings would frightfully increase the un- 
healthy competition for farms, and bring about a 
collapse of the agricultural interest by landing the 
farming class in insolvency. Some of the more mode- 
rate among them believe that whatever question there 
may be of tenant-right in the matter of improvements 
can be settled by arbitration. But Mr. Ellis has declared 
at Bala that he will have nothing to do with arbitra- 
tion. In his opinion, that native peasantry which 
Calvinistic Methodism has made the sturdiest and most 
intelligent race in the Queen’s dominions, is yet made up 
of such infants and imbeciles that it cannot be trusted 
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to appoint their own arbiter! No: what is wanted is 
a Land Court—if possible at the taxpayers’ expense. 
That is the argument, and a very pretty one 
it is. Yet, if the Commission has made one 
thing plainer than another, it is that Welsh agriculture 
depends in no small measure on the unremunerative 
outlay of the great landowners. Questioned on the 
subject, Mr. Ellis failed to see why the confiscation of 
proprietary rights should make these landowners one jot 
less willing to throw away their capital on gratuitous 
benefits to a tenantry which the law is to treat as their 
natural enemy. But the mainspring in that gentleman’s 
political philosophy is the idea that the landlord holds 
his capital in trust for his traducers, and that his task in 
life is done when he has restored churches, built schools, 
and drained lands for the elect of Nonconformity to use 
as bigotry or greed shall dictate. 


THE NEW TARIFF 


ben the arduous—but essential—work of dis- 
tributing the spoils of office, Mr. Grover 
Cleveland has approached the crucial question of the 
Tariff. He professed to be in a prodigious hurry to 
throttle that terrible ‘Communism of Capital’ (so he 
phrased it), which Protection has bred and reared, and to 
sweep away the McKinleyism which his caucus convention 
had denounced as ‘a robbery’ and ‘a fraud.’ But the 
responsibilities of place soon calmed his enthusiasm for 
* the People °—soon lessened the pace of his advance. 
His policy came not until interests were conciliated 
and parties had been squared : came not, indeed, until 
the people of These States were preparing to be dis- 
contented, and a wave of reaction had seated the man 
himself, even McKinley, in the Governorship of Ohio. 
It is absurd to speak of the new Tariff Bill as a I'ree 
Trade measure: absurd to believe that it has any sort 
of reference to election pledges. If there be Republican 
Carnegies to attack, are there no Democratic dittos to 
defend? ‘The new Bill is meant to be a scheme of 
Protection-for- Democrats-at-any-price. Its central idea 
is the abolition of specific duties, and the establishment 
of an ad valorem tariff in their room. The list of raw 
materials it enumerates is moderately long, and includes 
coal, ores, salt, lumber, and wool. But it is worth 
noting that, puttingiron out of count, manufacturers of 
most of the freed materials have for years past advocated 
a reduction of duties. On the other hand, the protected 
pottery trade is dealt with tenderly: the decorated 
being relieved by fifteen per cent., the undecorated, which 
is in more general use, by ten. Window glass still stands 
at fifty per cent., but tin plates are reduced to forty, 
which is little more than half the McKinley figure ; and 
as the Americans cannot make them, the new rate is 
high enough to ‘ encourage the industry’ and keep up 
the price. Sugar is not treated in a Democratic spirit. 
The McKinley bounty was clapped on in the course of 
a single year: its abolition is to be an affair of eight, 
so that the duty left will keep prices high, and will not 
imperil the monopoly of the ‘Trust. Indeed, an 
examination of the proposals seriatim would show that 
Mr. Cleveland is in no wise studious of the consumer's 
interests. In revising the Tariff the Democrats 
(that is) have kept precisely the same object in 
view as the Republicans had in establishing 
McKinleyism. That object is the increase of American 
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trade with no reciprocal advantage to foreign countries. 
Mr. Wilson, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, who introduced the measure, remarked that, 
‘they could get rid of their surplus only by foreign 
trade, and so long as they had taxes on the materials of 
industry they could not build up that trade.’ But to 
have it they must be prepared to open their ports ; and 
these fine new Free Traders, if one may judge them by 
their revision of the Tariff, are every bit as anxious to 
keep out all imports, except raw material, as the Re- 
publicans themselves. In fact, they defend in office the 
very fallacy that out of office they condemned. 

The prospects of the Bill are not encouraging. ‘lhe 
Clevelandites are all at loggerheads on the matter, and 
their reverses at the Elections have not had the effect 
of heightening their enthusiasm or of serrying their 
ranks. Under favourable conditions they would be 
making ready to go out of office before their measure 
can come into force ; but these conditions cannot obtain 
in this case, for they have before them a long period 
of discussion and delay—to say nothing of pro- 
bable defeat. ‘The Democratic Caucus, which is two 
hundred and twenty-three strong, will now consider 
the measure, and a third of it is Protectionist ; 
while the McKinleyites are a vigorous minority in the 
House of Representatives. In fact the Tariff Reform 
Bill is a tame enough business as it stands; but by the 
time it comes from the Lower House and passes an un- 
sympathetic Senate, it will have been revised and re- 
modelled to such an extent that few of its good 
features will be left to show what thing it was. 


‘THE FORTY THIEVES’ 


VAS'T amount of cheap rhetoric and cheaper pity 
has been expended on the down-trodden Miner and 
his starving wife and babes. ‘That ‘ bloated plutocrat, 
the Owner, has enjoyed a certain respectful sympathy. 
Is it not therefore time, the battle being over for the 
present, that the General Public (that haltered Ass) 
took heed a little to itself? In all strikes it is the chief 
sufferer; and that was especially its case in that one 
which has made the names of Messrs. Pickard and 
Woods illustrious in the annals of human imbecility. 
A crisis in the Coal Trade is generally a little 
Panama to the London Coal Ring (known, by the 
way, all over the North of England as The Forty 
Thieves), Out go the miners in the Midlands (let us 
say), and up goes the price of fuel in Bermondsey and 
the Mile End Road. ‘The profits are more or less, as 
occasion serves; but they are always there, and this 
time they are there to such a tune that, if the Ring 
were generous as it is rich, Messrs. Woods and Pickard 
would have the withal to live like fighting-cocks for the 
rest of their lives, and leave their children handsomely 
provided for, without ever having to discover their 
ignorance of the laws of trade and their profound con- 
tempt for national interests any more. It is cer- 
tainly hard, it is perhaps impossible, to estimate other 
than very roughly the extent to which the General 
Public has been rooked ; but there can be no manner 
of doubt that the sum which has changed hands is 
enormous. Statistics, it is said, will prove anything. 
Let us see if they won't prove this. 
The Pickard-Woods lock-out lasted sixteen weeks : 
from the 28th July, that is, to the. 17th November, 
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which is, roughly speaking, four months. ‘l'aking for 
a basis the figures from the Report of the Royal 
(‘ommission, published in °73, correcting those data 
from the very able statement issued of late by Mr. 
Ilenry Hall, one of Her Majesty’s Chief Inspectors of 
Mines, and comparing the results to other sources of 
information, it may be calculated that the consumption 
of coal for domestic uses should be about 33,000,000 
tons for the current year; so that 11,000,000 tons 
would have been consumed during the period of the 
strike. But the dispute began in summer; coal was 
rushed to starvation prices; the practice of economy 
was found easy as well as necessary ; and it may be fairly 
assumed that the consumption was a third less than the 
average: that, in fact, it sank to seven millions of tons. 
And next, as to the average increased cost: it is, 
necessarily, hard to determine; but an approximation 
to correctness is possible if we take the highest and 
lowest figures touched at different periods. To take 
these figures is to be entitled to put the average 
increase at ten shillings a ton. It follows that, as the 
(reneral Public consumed seven million tons of coal 
between the 28th July and the 17th November, the 
(reneral Public spent to that end a sum of three and 
a half millions sterling, which, in ordinary years, it 
would have devoted to other purposes. 

Now for the most interesting fact of all: how much 
of this went into the pockets of the Forty Thieves ? 
Under this head, it must be remembered that when the 
strike began some few owners had stocks of inferior coal 
in bank at the pit-head, in readiness for offers and diss 
posal ; and no doubt they profited by the occasion. Even 
so, however, the difference between the pricethey got from 
the Ring and the price the Ring got from the hapless 
(reneral Public is marked enough to make the ordinary 
bargain-hunter pine and grow green with envy. But 
we may calculate the average of gain to the Ring 
apart from these nest-eggs. It will be fresh in the 
memory of those who watched the strike that, when 
the Conference was called and it was certain that a 
settlement would be effected, the Forty Thieves were 
wont to mark down prices ten shillings amongst them- 
selves, but only five shillings to the consumer ; so that 
even in the event of their having to ‘ buy forward,’ they 
had an ample margin, and could in no wise be mulcted 
in any part of the ‘ profits’ already ‘conveyed.’ To know 
this, and to know something of their everyday tactics, 
is to feel absolutely justified in putting their additional 
net profits at not less than ¢zvo millions sterling. The 
statement is startling, is it not? It is believed to be 
not a bit exaggerated. 

Hitherto the Ring has carried all before it. It has 
triumphed over opposition, and has crushed out dissent. 
It works in silence. In the noise and the confusion 
of a great struggle its existence is forgotten and its 
operations pass unperceived. Its victim is London at 
large; and in four months, as we have seen, it has 
enriched itself at the expense of London—lawfully, 
of course—by some millions of pounds. ‘There 
ls no reason to suppose that it will not do the 
same thing at the first opportunity that serves. So 
that by the time that Messrs. Woods and Pickard 
have learned a little political economy, and the 
(reneral Public has roused itself to the fact that it need 
not be plundered with impunity, the Coal Ring will 
have made enough to retire from business, 
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A GLASS OF FASHION 


‘TP NDEED, my dear,’ says one of Mr. Addison’s fine 

ladies, ‘you make me mad sometimes, so you do, 
with the silly way you have of treating me like a pretty 
idiot.’ Then was the age, the epocha (so the Reverend Mr. 
Yorick wrote it) of the Selling of Bargains, for a striking 
specimen of which form of pleasantry the curious are hereby 
referred to Captain Grose’s excellent Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue ; when Woman dealt not much in euphe- 
mism, nor ofteu gave her opposites a chance of misunder 
standing what she meant. It was the Mode; and with 
Woman the Mode hath ever been omnipotent. But in a 
generation or two the Mode was changed. The denun- 
ciate, the moral voice of Doctor Gregory was lifted up in 
high places; when Woman hastened to lay her hand upon 
her mouth, and exchange plain speaking for prudery. As 
for her Reformer, fearful lest, himself being dead and silent 
(perforce), the remembrance of his precepts should not 
suffice te preserve his own offspring even from declension, 
he indited his famous Legacy. It was published in a narrow 
volume chastely bound in tooled calf and adorned with 
affecting engravings of a highly idealistic conception ; A 
Father's Legacy to his Daughters is the title ; the gifted Mrs, 
Chapone, a spiritual Miss Gregory (so to speak), adds a 
‘Letter toa New-married Lady,’ as a kind of peroration. It 
appears that the author’s girls received theirinheritance with 
a becoming reverence—which suggests some melancholy 
reflections upon the manners of the period. Worst of all, 
the good man’s Legacy remained for many years the 
standard of female morals in society. 

‘You will hear at least, for once in your lives,’ pre- 
ludes the Doctor, with a sad irony, ‘the genuine 
sentiments of a man who has no interest in flattering or 
deceiving you.’ Yes: it is a horrid business. But the 
truth is, that the human Male is nothing if not per- 
fidious. For which reason he goes on, the Doctor does, to 
‘ point out those virtues and accomplishments which render 
you most respectable and most amiable in the eyes of my 
own sex,’ The Perfidy of Man (that is) ‘ being unalterable, 
we proceed to show you how best to make yourselves 
desirable to Man and therefore most accessible to the 
approaches of his Perfidy!’ ‘Tis the sheerest Tartuffery, 
of course; but it strikes the note of narrow, conven- 
tional insincerity, it marks the key in which this Philo- 
sopher’s aphorisms are composed. Those on Religion 
are, very properly, the first. ‘Your whole life,’ he 
remarks, with the easy stoicism of the looker-on, ‘is 
often a life of suffering: you cannot plunge into 
business, or dissipate yourselves in pleasure and riot, as 
men too often do, when under the pressure of misfor- 
tunes,” On the contrary, ‘ you must bear your sorrows in 
silence, unknown and unpitied: you must often put on a 
face of serenity and cheerfulness, when your hearts are 
torn with anguish, or sinking in despair.’ Under these 
circumstances ‘ your only resource is in the consolations 
of religion,’ and ‘ religion is rather a matter of sentiment 
than reasoning’ (he straitly forbids all ‘ controversy, 
for that, it seems, must inevitably be fatal). It follows 
that your most useful quality of all is ‘sensibility.’ 
This indispensable virtue is of infinite service to Woman 
in her dealings with God and man. ‘Be punctual,’ says 
her monitor, ‘in the stated performance of your private 
devotions, morning and evening ;’ and ‘if you have any 
sensibility, or imagination ’—any tendency to hysteria, in 
fact—you will find that ‘this will establish such an inter- 
course between you and the Supreme Being as will be of 
infinite consequence to you in life.’ Take off your dram, 
and take it off ‘whenever so dispoged.’ That is the 
plain English of it; and the sentiment is scarce less 
astonishing than that which this old exponent of the 
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merits of the faith-cme reserves for his coneluding 
admonition. 

‘Women, says he, ‘are greatly deceived when they think 
they recommend themselves te our sex by their indifference 
about religion.’ The long and short of it is that ‘even 
those men who are themselves unbelievers dislike in- 
fidelity in you.’ For one thing, ‘every man who knows 
human nature connects a religious taste in your sex with 
softness and sensibility of heart’: the quality, that is, which 
makes you most amenable to the influence of Man’s innate 
perfidy. Or, if you'd rather have it in other terms, ‘at 
least we always consider the want of it as a proof of that 
hard and masculine spirit, which, of all your faults, we 
dislike the most:’ inasmuch, it might be argued, as in 
this matter of innate and triumphant perfidiousness, it 
puts you on a level with ourselves. Indeed, the best of 
all reasons for your cultivating the religious sentiment 
with an eye on this world as well as—if not much 
more than—the next is this: that ‘men consider your 
religion as one of their principal securities for that 
female virtue in which they are most interested.’ The 
Doctor’s theory of Woman is very much on all fours 
with Balzac’s, But it is one thing to remark that 
‘émanciper les femmes c'est les corrompre’: it is 
another, and a very different, to argue, by implication at 
least, that chastity being a necessary corollary of piety in 
Woman, the pursuit of piety, whether seeming or real, 
tends strongly to the altar and a handsome settlement. 
In truth, the wear of an angel of light sits ill upon this 
reverend pimp. 

All the same, he proceeds to the regulation of Conduct 
and Behaviour; and one is in no wise amazed to learn 
that his Daughters, whatever they do or leave undone, 
must ever conserve the Conscious Blush : it being notorious 
that ‘when a girl ceases to blush, she has lost the most 
powerful charm of beauty.’ True it is that ‘ that extreme 
sensibility which it’—(the C. B.)—‘ indicates may be a 
weakness and incumbrance in our sex, as I have too 
oftea felt... One would give much to know the circum- 
stances that make this ministering satyr turn ‘ celestial 
rosy red ;’ and one is something troubled to learn that 
their occurrence was a matter of frequency. But this is 
parenthetical and by the way. What is more to the 
purpose is the information that in Woman the Conscious 
Blush is ever found ‘peculiarly engaging.’ So much so, 
indeed, that though ‘pedants, who think themselves 
philosophers, are so ignorant (and so unsexual) as to 
‘ask why a woman should blush when she is conscious of 
no crime, it is a sufficient answer that nature has made 
you to blush when you are guilty of no fault, and has forced 
us to love you because you do so.’ 

Nobody would suspect the Doctor of bequeathing an 
uncommon stock of wit, humour, or good sense to his 
posterity. But he warns his daughters against these 
attributes, as though they had been all their fortune by 
him. ‘ Wit,’ says he, ‘is the most dangerous talent you can 
possess :’ inasmuch as although ‘ it is perfectly consistent 
with softness and delicacy,’ yet, as matter of fact, ‘they 
are seldom found united ; and without softness and delicacy 
what chance has Woman with perfidious Man?’ As for 
humour, ‘a different quality, it ‘ will make your company 
much solicited, but ‘ it is often a great enemy to delicacy : ’ 
a remark which can only mean that it will probably con- 
strain you to deal in just such stories as Sir Robert 
Walpole used to tell Queen Caroline, and as Abraham 
Lincoln kept for everybody. In respect of good sense, 
‘be cautious in displaying it ;’ or else ‘ it will be thought 
you assume a superiority over the rest of the company.’ 
But the most damning property of all is learning ; so ‘if 
you happen to have any . . . keep it a profound secret, 
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especially from the men, whose went it is to ‘lock with a 
jealous end malignant eye cn a woman of great parts and 
a cultivated understanding. In this case, it is true, they 
‘will complain of your reserve :’ a result deplorable when 
we consider what, after all, you are made for; a result 
inevitable, none the less, if you persist in pretending to 
be made for something else. It is a pity, perhaps; but it 
cannot be helped. ‘I acknowledge,’ says the doctor, 
handsomely, ‘that on some occasions it might render you 
more agreeable as companions ;’ but then, you know, ‘ it 
would make you less amiable as women—an important dis- 
tinction which many of your sex are not aware of.’ Was such 
criminal innocence the fault of Doctor Gregory ? Thus, and 
not otherwise, did Hege, the King’s Chamberlain, lecture to 
the virgins gathered in the Palace of Shushan, before their 
going-in unto Ahasuerus the king! 

For the Doctor is nothing if not practical : he speaks 
ever as a man for men. Attend, for instance, to his 
admonitions concerifing Amusements. Walking and 
riding on horseback ‘ give a bloom’ to the complexion ; 
and a complexion with a bloom upon it is peculiarly 
appetising to the master-creature. Still, its development 
is fraught with peril ; for ‘ we so naturally associate the idea 
of female softness and delicacy with a correspondent 
delicacy of constitution that, when a woman speaks of her 
great strength, her extraordinary appetite, her ability to 
bear excessive fatigue, we recoil at the descriptions ina 
way sheis little aware of.’ So, too, on Friendship, Love, and 
Marriage : the Moralist has much to say of them, but ’tis 
all in the same vein, and a single sample shall suffice. ‘If a 
gentleman’—he warns his daughters—‘ makes his addresses 
to you, or gives you reason to believe he will do so, do 
not ‘allow your affections to be engaged’ at once, but 
‘endeavour, in the most prudent and secret manner, to 
procure from your friends every necessary piece of informa- 
tion concerning him, such as his character for sense, his 
morals, his temper, fortune and family,’ and so forth, and 
so forth (modern usage forbids the continuation of the 
excerpt). Then, if his references be satisfactory, you may 
do as your fond heart bids you up to a certain point, which 
point you must not pass. For she is happiest who dissembles 
most; and ‘if’ (what an ‘if’ !) ‘you love him, let me 
advise you never to discover to him the full extent of 
your love. No, not although you marry him,’ he continues 
passionately ; for ‘that sufficiently shows your preference, 
which ’—a life that is all a lie being obviously the best 
for both parties to the contract—‘ is all he is entitled 
to know,’ and should therefore be all that your conscious 
blushes are suffered to reveal. 

The Doctor pathetically observes in his Preface that 
Mrs. Gregory was already deceased at the time the Legacy 
was written. It would have been interesting to have talked 
with her awhile. Was she full of sensibility and delicacy ¢ 
Had she to conceal her learning (if she had any), and pre- 
tend to the possession of no more good sense than a wife 
may have and charm withal ? Did she dissemble her love ? 
Or did she flout her spouse, and disdain artifice? Peace 
to her ashes! Either way, Death, one thinks, must have 
appeared in a friendly guise. As for her husband, he is 
not more dead than his immortal works: for in due time 
Mary Wollstonecraft arose and smote him hip and thigh, 
and laid him in the same vile earth with Jean-Jacques. 


FIFTY YEARS OF OPERA 


. oe journeys of art and its developments are matters 

of much mystery in this world. That which one 
generation accepts as possible, natural, and even beautiful 
—so far as the general vogue is concerned—another 
generation rejects as impossible and grotesque. A cycle 
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of fifty years has passed since Zhe Bohemian Girl was 
produced in London befcre enthusiastic audiences and 
fervent critics. The habit cf the present time is to be 
tenderly scornful of Zhe Bokemian Girl, We are apt to 
think of its composer as ‘Poor Balfe.’ Its book is, of 
course, frankly ridiculous. And the most of us, particu- 
larly the advanced moderns, not unnaturally dismiss it into 
space without a blessing. That is neither here nor there. 
But the occasion 1s fitting in some way to review the past 
fifty years of operatic composition : whereby some solution 
can be found of the change of attitude on the part of the 
more intelligent portion of the appreciative public towards 
this form of musical writing. 

Opera fifty years ago! It is with an effort that one 
steps back to the thought and shakes away the neighbour- 
hood of present influences. The seed Gluck sowed has 
come to no fulfilment; his operatic work remains a 
splendid but (so far as we know) a fruitless flower. 
Mozart’s glorious toils in a somewhat different operatic 
scheme have, however, been developed, and developed 
for the much worse. The Italian school has reached its 
ultimate stage of triviality. Drama, so far as music is 
concerned, has fallen dead, and the problem which is 
staring every original musical thinker in the face is the 
discovery of the proper proportion in which drama 
as such shall be inspired into the moribund thing 
which cumbers the ground where opera should have 
flourished. The very scores of great operatic composers 
are being revised and _ published 
signature— Mozart and Another. Gluck’s Orphée is pro- 
duced, it is true, about this time in Paris, but in so 
mutilated and distorted a state as to move the derisive 
anger of any man who pretends to the possession of even 
the shreds of musical imagination. But there is (if we did 
but know it) an influence at hand which years before has 
battled strongly, if immaturely, with the artistic stagnancy 
of Cherubini: the influence of a man who, from his inde- 
fatigable study of the past (above all, of Gluck), being 
animated by no impossible desire to create a brand-new 
method of music, has foreseen wherein the musical 
drama might be saved and revitalised. That man is a 
certain Hector Berlioz, and it is a fact that many do call 
him mad—ourselves among the number: all the same, it 
is of him (could we but see it !) that opera is to take new 
life. For, as it will be plain to our descendants, he it is 
who, taking Gluck for his exemplar and constant master, 
has made that most singular discovery of the orchestra as 
the means of salvation ; and he it is who, armed with this 
discovery, has set the movement going which only after 
fifty years—to speak roughly—will reach its point of 
culmination. A passion for reform, as well as the natural 
bent of his artistic gift of creation, will then be found 
to have led him, and rightly from his point of view, to 
neglect Mozart, save for that Master’s consummate treat- 
ment of the human voice, for Gluck. Orchestration in 
endless development, variety of musical colour by infinite 
and infinitely appropriate combinations of instruments— 
here is the passion, the potent and over-powering source 
of inspiration, in this madman’s soul. And for aught 
that we can see of it he might as well be in Kamschatka 
as in that wise and witty city of Paris, which will none of 
him save as the hopeless, the cankered and embittered 
critic of better men ! 

Thus, and to this effect the average Cultured Person of 
along half-century ago. But Berlioz was no more mad 
than Paul, and the movement thus initiated kept moving 
».. kept moving on... though not without storm 
and disappointment and frequent seeming failure. A very 
remarkable revival of Gluck’s Alceste and Orphée set even 
the academic musician thinking. How if it were possible 
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tc remodel the silly deama of the conventional opera, to 
give it more verisimilitude, and te improve the musically 
dramatic action of opera by renewed attention to the 
orchestra . . . the idea was an engrossing one! Timidly 
and with a gentlemanly deprecation of their purport the 
scores of Gounod’s operas began to draw attention unto 
themselves. Meanwhile Berlioz was pouring out his 
splendidly dramatic work upon an unheeding world : the 
youthful Wagner was busy composing in the old Italian 
style. Meanwhile, Berlioz was writing the Grand T'railc 
@'Instrumentation : the maturing Wagner presently pro- 
duced Lohengrin, and from that moment his fate was 
sealed. The new idea had filled his spirit. Gifted with 
an extraordinary power of instrumental organisation and 
with very little sense of what we are used to call melody 

-one knows the answer, but let that pass for a moment 

—he very quickly discovered that only by the exaggera- 
tion of his powers could he make that impression upon 
the world which it was breath to his body to make. 
Meanwhile, Verdi was gaily and exuberantly abiding 
by the old methods, and profusely pouring out 
strains which were certainly unpremeditated, but 
which, even to us of this scornful time, betray every 
symptom of an astonishingly keen vitality. Then 
the pen dropped from Berlioz’s tired fingers. His 
death could not stay the movement to which his life 
had been one long witaess. Wagner was now practically 
alone to carry the development of musical drama into any 
region of extremes he chose. And carry it into one he 
certainly did. Unheeding, as Berlioz and Gluck had 
heeded, the importance of the human voice, and paying 
excessive attention to verisimilitude of dramatic situation 
—as though, from a natural point of view, the very fact of 
singing on the stage were not a sufficiently absurd breach 
of verisimilitude—he contrived to produce operas in 
which the single human voice from start to finish was 
pitted against an overwhelming orchestra. It is beside 
our purpose here to ask how he handled his orchestra, 
or into the merits of the phrases he assigned to the 
voice. It is enough to observe the excesses into which 
he rushed, and to note that if his theories were carried 
to their logical end, his personages should speak to 
orchestral accompaniment. 

The movement then had clearly gone too far. But what 
had been its intermediate fruits? The scores of Berlioz 
are there certainly ; a long way after come the scores of 
Gounod, who could not be very impressively dramatic ; 
Schumann’s operatic scores are also without notable 
dramatic distinction. What then of the perfect fruit ? 
We think that it can be found in the extraordinary 
development of the musician whom but now we dismissed 
in words so curt—in Guiseppe Verdi. We do not wish to 
assert that Verdi is a greater man or a greater musician 
than was Berlioz; but we are persuaded that had Berlioz 
lived to witness the gradual development of Verdi's art from 
the time when he first appears to have been touched by 
the great dramatic movement of the time, past his struggles 
with the new ideas in dida, down to the triumph of 
Otello, he would have recognised that here at last 
was the realisation of his theories. He would have 
recognised an intense yet refined and sober drama, perfect 
in its love, in its terror and in its hate, perfect in its 
melody, and, above all, in the just and true proportion in 
which the artist has interwoven dramatic music into 
a noble libretto. At this point we are inclined to 
desist. ‘The development of opera in the last fifty years 
has left us listless and without ambitions. But those 
fifty years will be for ever known as a period quick 
with every emotion of musical excitement ; as a period 
responsible for a bulk of great yet unequal work un- 
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paralleled for sheer power in any other time ; as a period 
of insane prejudice, insane opposition, and insaner ex- 
aggeration ; and as a period which has fulfilled its ambitions 
in one great work wholly, and partly in many another 
great work in some respects yet greater than this. Yet, 
soberly looking farther back, we can confess to a greater 
sympathy with, if not a greater admiration for, the period 
that was responsible for the genius of Mozart and Handel 
and Gluck. 


THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT GAME 


——— or other, in speaking of golfing writers, 

Professor P. G. Tait refers to ‘ the magnificent Clark, 
the abstruse Simpson, and the sardonic Hutchinson.’ Is 
it not in the eternal nature of things that the sardonic 
should criticise the magnificent—is it not ever thus? But 
there needs no apology for referring to-day to this work 
of a magnificent yesterday. The manner of golf has 
changed since the Englishman has taken it into his 
category of the games, whether ‘first class’ or other. 
There is every reason that one should point again to the 
emblems of a past magnificence, as the pious Buddhist 
turns to his sacred Veda. For in the golf of to-day there 
is a lack of the old-time magnificence. In the shouts, 
the ribaldry, the high spirits, and the I. Z. blazers with 
which the Englishman pursues his golf now there is little 
of the atmosphere of that old-world solemnity and courtesy 
with which the game was invested by the reverence of 
the ancients. Beside Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s profane 
question, set up in bold, black print, ‘ Is Golf a First Class 
Game?’, one may well place the spirit of chastened 
enjoyment and of reverential appreciation in which the 
great Scottish pastime is approached in that book of ‘the 
magnificent Clark,’ Golf, a Royal and Ancient Game, 
whereof Messrs. Macmillan have published an admirable 
edition. Mr. Clark’s magnificence does not consist in 
any manner of ‘tall’ writing, but entirely in the manner 
of viewing the game and its surroundings, What, pre- 
cisely, was the object aimed at by the book it would 
perhaps be hard to say: Mr. Clark in all probability never 
put the question to himself in that form. So that one 
may say, once for all, that as a whole it is not, nor aims 
at being, a work of art. Rather we should imagine that 
its inception and its perfection were on this wise ; 
that Mr. Clark proposed to himself to gather into a book 
and set before the public all that had been said or 
written—in minute-books of ‘the Honourable Company ’ 
or elsewhere—or printed in the ephemeral pages of 
magazines. And that, with this end in view, he did 
his task worthily, printing it fairly, adorning it 
with careful artistic and exact illustration, not missing 
the humorous element which abounds in the game of the 
Lowland Scot. Finally, that he put all this in a binding 
fitted tosuchcontents. In fact, that he did all hisduty by this 
great work ‘ magnificently,’ no one, rising from a perusal 
of it, will doubt. 

But what profit has one gained? This is an un. 
worthy consideration; but it is one which is apt to 
suggest itself after travelling over so much printed 
matter. The profit is not very obvious. It will not have 
improved one’s ‘ grip of one’s clubs’ ; it will not have added 
one cubit to the stature of one’s drives. But it may be that 
it is just because its profit is not so very obvious that it 
may be very valuable. It is indeed doubtful whether 
either the ‘abstruse’ or the ,‘ sardonic’ one will add to 
the cubits of our drives; but it is at least certain that 
they will not help us in any deeper, any more esoteric way. 
And this is what is not quite certain about this book of 
Mr. Clark’s. It is so full of that serene spirit of peace 
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which walked abroad on the golf-links of Scotland 
in the old days, that one may even doubt if 
the most ribald and bright-blazered of the English 
can read without breathing some of its effluence. 
In detail it is easy enough to criticise. It is 
not, as we have said, an artistic whole: it is a con- 
glomerate. It is not history: we have certain historical 
facts noted in it, such as a prohibition by a Scots James's 
Parliament of the importation of Dutch golf-balls, and 
injunctions that golf and football shall be discouraged 
in the interests of archery. Further, there are certain 
regulations about Sabbath golf in the days before good 
John Knox made the Scots Sabbath what it is. But 
these do not amount to the history of golf, which, truth 
to say, is yet to write. Neither can we quite admit that 
the full spirit of Thucydides rests upon the extracts from 
those minute-books, which are chiefly a record of the 
number of bottles of claret won or lost at golf by members 
of the Honourable Edinburgh fraternity. Furthermore, 
there is poetry—at least it is not prose—of the mock 
heroic order, which, if it certainly be not the New 
Humour, suffers from the almost equal vice of being too 
old—Early Victorian humour, as one may say. There is 
also poetry of a much better class—e.g., ‘A Voice from 
the Rhineland:’ a contribution, if the writer recollects 
rightly, of the late Colonel Lawrence Lockhart, 
author of Mine and Thine, etc., to Maga. Maga lends 
another poem or two, notably the ‘Ode to St. Andrew,’ 
by the late Mr. Campbell, of Ormserry (for the ortho- 
graphy of the ‘ilk’ the writer declines responsibility), 
The latter is particularly pleasing : 
Sweet Saint whose spirit haunts the course 
And broods o’er every hole 
Who lends the driver vital force 
And calms the putter’s soul. 
Thou giv'st me to my life’s last hour 
A golfer’s fame divine. 
I boast—thy gift—a driver's powet 
If I can put, ‘tis thine. 
The last two lines of the first stanza are quite inimitable 
as expressions of the union of é/an with serenity which 
the golfer should wish to possess, 

For the rest, those extracts from the minutes of the 
Clubs—the Royal and Ancient, or what not—‘On which 
day King William IV.’s medal was competed for, ete.’ 
reminding those of us who are so fortunate as to possess 
them of the Quo die comparuit ante me of our Testamurs— 
dothey not carry us back to times when our language, like 
our golf, was more stately in its measured periods than is 
the ‘ clippit journalese’ of to-day? The whole tenour of 
the book is suggestive of the long-hatted and the swallow- 
tailed period, of knee-breeches and buckled shoes. The 
names, too, which shine in these minutes are full of the 
pathos which lives even in the most commonplace past. 
To some of us they are names which recall many a pleasant 
match, and a goodly fellowship whose numbers are sadly 
thinned; to others who are younger, we read here, 
in black and white, the deeds of those who were on the 
scroll which Fame would flaunt before us in the days when 
we were still capable of faith and hero-worship. 

We see in these pages, too, the pictures of familiar 
places, as well as of friends, that are no longer what 
they were. There is ‘ Mrs. Forman’s, which the younger 
school of Honourable Companions will no longer view 
with the interest that classic tenement and its asso- 
ciations revives in those who golfed while Muirfield 
Links were still the possession of the seagull and the 
plover. Pictures, too, of Bruntsfield Links, in which the 
interest has become historic: a careful Town Council 
having pushed the Edinburgh golfer to the further, 
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but better, Braid Hills. Prose humour is embodied 
in the obese person of a stranger who descends on 
the southern shores of Fife and, ‘with instruments 
singularly ill-adapted to the purpose, defeats the 
local champion with his best armoury; and there are 
delightfully comic pendants, side-pieces, and tail-pieces to 
some of the pages, designed in a manner which suggests a 
golfing parody of a medieval missal struggling with the 
figures presented to us on Punch’s frontispiece by the 
pencil of Richard Doyle. But, after all, it is not so much 
the subjects of the book as the style of their treat- 
ment that makes it what it is. That treatment is so 
loving, so friendly, yet so reverential—is, in fact, just the 
treatment that one had to expect when one knew the 
author, how excellently he played the game, how 
intimately he knew it, how dearly he loved it, how 
careful he was of its best traditions! It does not compare 
with those many books which have since been written. 
Their aim, generally speaking, has been more or less 
didactic. But it was written before any of them; it 
was written with perhaps a fuller appreciation of the 
big place which the game took in the hearts of all who 
played it according to the ‘grand old manner’ ; it was 
written with a tenderer touch. Last of all, the printer, 
the binder, and the illustrator combined to make it some- 
thing worthy of its subject-matter, and to say that they 
laboured successfully is to lift the work almost out of the 
sphere of criticism. Horace G. Hutcuinson. 


JOHN DOE AND RICHARD ROE 


NGLISH law was of old time full of fictions. Ever 
and anon it had instant need of imaginary persons. 

Sometimes it picked a name at random from the street, 
and Smith (as unamazed you hear) was ever dear to it: 
Richard of that ilk going and coming arm-in-arm with 
William Styles. But your old Jawyer still lusted after 
quaintness : he loved a jingle, and in his parchment John 
Den was wont to strive for mastery with Richard Fen. 
But of all his favourites, the best loved were Doe and Roe: 
nor would he deal with Den and Fen and the other ghosts 
excepting he had need of more than two. For that man 
who laid an action had to give proof that he would go on 
with it. Nowadays he must pay costs if he discontinue ; 
but costs, incredible as it may sound, were not always the 
shadow (or the substance) of Law, and this pledge to prose- 
cute was once upon a time inevitable. Under Edward III. 
the practice went out of use, but the form of it, as legal 
forms are apt to do, lingered on for centuries : 
(Joun Dog, 
(Richarp Roe, 
The pair were most conspicuous in the old Action of 
Ejectment. So strange were their gambols here that 
even the lay-world was impressed by them, and in the 
early years of Victoria John and Richard were chief butts 
of popular satire, Nothing appeared more silly, more super- 
Huous, than they. But turn to their history, and you shall 
find how important and how serviceable were the parts 
they played. 

In early feudal times, the cultivator of another man’s 
land was either a serf or a person of no importance holding 
at his lord’s will. After that Leases were granted ; and, 
if their conditions were broken, a Writ of Covenant, as the 
form of action was called, secured the holder in possession 
and gave him damages for his wrong, But this action lay 
as the technical term is, between the original parties alone ; 
so that if he were turned out by a stranger, or by a 
person claiming through another grant of the same land- 
lord, his remedy was merely pecuniary : till at last, under 
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Henry III., they invented a writ, which gave him full 
protection against any one interfering under colour of 
another Lease from his lord. But the case of an Ouster 
(as they said then) by an utter stranger was still directly 
unprovided for until the beginning (say) of Edward IIL, 
when the writ of Ejectio Firme was adapted from the 
proceedings in Trespass. It called upon the wrong-doer 
of every species to answer why, ‘ with force and arms,’ he 
had entered on and taken possession of the plaintiff's land. 
But the effect was still pecuniary: so that he was driven 
for relief to the equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor, 
who by Injunctions and so forth secured him in, or restored 
him to, possession. Presently the Common Law Courts 
took.it ill that so much of their legitimate business should 
go elsewhere ; so, at the end of the fifteenth century, they 
allowed, under a Writ of Ejectment, not only damages, but 
the term itself to be recovered for the Ouster: a remedy 
made available against every species of wrong-doer. 

And if the Landlord, not the Tenant, were deprived of 
his property? or if any one not in possession claimed a 
piece of land? Why, then, these forms of procedure 
were not available: for they were Personal Actions, 
and a claim to the Freehold must proceed by a Real 
one. In early times Real Actions were the most im- 
portant of all, But their forms were numerous and varied 
(the assizes of Mort D’Ancestor and Novel Disseisin were 
two of the best known), and their technicalities were a 
perennial and abounding source of expense and irritation 
and delay. Till at last it occurred to some ingenious, 
howbeit forgotten, jurist so to twist the Writ of Eject- 
ment, which had all the last improvements, so as to make 
it available in an action for the recovery of the Freehold. 
That was done in this wise. A certain A, was the Real 
Owner of an estate occupied by B.; he entered on the 
land with C., and to C, he then and there signed, sealed, 
and delivered a Lease thereof ; when B., enraged by their 
manceuvring, rushed to the scene, and kicked them both 
into his boundary ditch. Here were all the materials for 
the Action of Ejectment: for C., having a lease from A., 
might truly declare himself dispossessed vi e¢ armis by B. In 
the action the radical question was this: Had A. a right 
to grant C. the Lease? in other words, was A. the Real 
Owner? And if the jury said ‘ yes,’ then judgment was 
given for C., who, being merely the nominee of A., forth- 
with delivered up the estate to him. Improvements were 
demanded almost at once. Actual ejection tended to un- 
pleasantness: so A. and C., instead of ostentatiously solicit- 
ing B.’s attentions, took with them a confederate, D., who 
in an affable and friendly manner performed the function of 
a chucker-out, and defended the inevitable action as what 
was called the Casual Ejector. It was further provided, this 
time for the protection of B., that D., the Casual Ejector, 
must give him (B.) notice, whereupon he was let in to 
defend in his (D.’s) place. This device was a brilliant 
practical success. The Real Action pure and simple fell 
speedily into disuse, though ‘twas not till ’33 that, with 
a few exceptions, it was legally abolished. 

The Commonwealth was a time of legal as weil as 
political changes, The Lord Protector had described the 
Chancery as ‘an ungodly jumble,’ and Rolle, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Upper Bench, laid violent hands on the 
Action of Ejectment, ‘ What,’ he urged in effect, ‘is the 
use of actual Entry, Lease, and Ouster? Let all be held 
as done: so that the Court may apply itself to the real 
question at issue.’ Finally, the action was Doe vy. Roe in 
name, but the Writ as a mere form was suppressed, and the 
first steps were the Declaration and the Notice to Appear, 
both served on the real defendant or his tenant. The 
Declaration stated that the land in debate had been demised 
by A. (the real claimant) to John Doe; but that Richard 
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Roe had entered thereon by force and arms and ejected 
him, ‘to the great damage cf the said John Doe, and 
against the peace of our Lord the now King ;’ and that 
therefore he (John) brought this action. To this there was 
appended a letter, addressed to B., the real defendant, and 
signed ‘ your loving friend Richard Roe’: which informed 
him that the sender, hearing that he claimed the land, 
must now tell him that he (Richard) being sued ‘as a 
Casual Ejector only, and having no title to the same,’ 
counselled him (B.) to appear and defend; as ‘ otherwise 
I shall suffer judgment therein to be entered against me 
by default, and you will be turned out of possession.’ 
Now, to succeed the plaintiff must clearly prove four things 
—Title, Lease, Entry, and Ouster; and the three last he 
couldn’t, inasmuch as they never happened. So the 
difficulty was met by a Consent Rule : the Courts allowed 
B. to take Richard Roe’s place as defendant only on con- 
dition that he would confess those three things to have 
happened which never did happen. And thereupon the 
real question of Title alone remained. 

So strangely had this action varied from its first use— 
which was to recover damages for wrongful possession of 
land—that in the result these were nominally estimated 
at a shilling; and if A. really wished to make B. disgorge 
the spoils of possession, he sued him again for Mesne 
Profits. Although in name it was ‘ Doe against Roe, the 
cases are usually cited as ‘ Doe on the demise of A.’ (the real 
plaintiff ) v. B.’ (the real defendant) ; and whilst John and 
Richard were the favourite styles, we have occasionally 
‘Good Title y. Bad Title’: an impudent begging of the 
question at issue. And if the outside public mocked these 
venerable figures, par nobile fralrum, the suitor did so at 
his peril. A certain Smith (emp. George I.), being served 
with a copy of a Declaration in Ejectment, ‘ pronounced 
contemptuous words on the delivery of it,’ and the Judges 
in solemn conclave, held that he was in contempt, and was, 
punishable therefor. So the masque of shadows went on till 
'52, when the Common Law Practice Act swept away an 
obstacle which for centuries lawyers had walked round, 
and consigned John Doe and Richard Roe to that legal 
limbo which is the driest and dustiest and loneliest of all 
the Limbos ever contrived for the relief of the children 
of men. Francis Watt. 


MR. ATKINSON 


HE window was shuttered close and vacant as he went 

by next morning, and the jealous anger hardened upon 

him ; he made no call at the house that evening, according 

to his unbroken habit since their engagement. But upon 

the second day of this abstinence, love wore his pride into 

rags, and he plaintively betook himself to the little shop. 

Laura’s mother was serving a customer across the counter, 
and greeted him with affable indifference. He stopped. 

‘Where'd Laura pick up that fellow ?’ he asked bluffly. 

‘That you?’ inquired the woman. ‘I dunno, Jack. 
He come in to buy something, and she seen him and 
reco’nised him.’ 

Jack snorted. 

‘ He’s a polite chap—quite the gentleman,’ went on the 
mother. ‘Why didn’t you come in last night ?’ 

‘Did he come?’ asked Jack. 

‘Yes. He come to ask us to go tothe ‘all. He's in the 
linendrapery,’ said Laura’s mother irrelevantly. 

Jack pushed through the shop and went into the 
parlour. Laura, at her ease on the sofa, was reading the 
Family Herald, and flashed upon him after his long absence 
with so sudden a charm that his heart melted within 
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him. He went up and threw his arm round her. Laura 
struggled. 

‘Don’t |’ said she cvossly, 2nd pushed him away. 

Cowed and dejected, he stood in the middle of the 
room, while she continued her reading with an ostentatious 
air of inattention. 

‘I say, he said at last; ‘come and see the Brothers 
German, Laura.’ 

She shook her head, her eyes still upon her page. 

‘[ ain't got time,’ she replied. 

‘You've got time to go with that fool of a linendraping 
chap,’ retorted Jack furiously. 

Laura started. 

‘Who told you I was going with him?’ she asked. 

‘ Your mother did,’ was his answer. 

‘She don’t know anything about it, said Laura with 
embarrassed dignity. 

Jack made no answer; he was kicking the leg of the 
sofa viciously. His blood ran fiercely, but he did not 
clearly see his way to any retort or action. Under feint 
of absorption she watched him anxiously out of the 
narrows of her eyes. 

‘You won't come?’ he said at length. 

‘I got too much to do, she answered ; and added 
presently, ‘Ill go another night.’ 

He went out and slammed the door with an oath. 

Events marched rapidly for them both. Though he 
paid no visit to the grocer’s shop during the next few days, 
Jack hung about the neighbourhood from the fall of 
evening, and once or twice he saw the linendraper enter 
by the door of which he once had had the liberty. 
All day the jealous thought pursued him at his work, 
and at night entered into his soul and gnawed upon it. 
He dashed home at midnight embittered and reckless. 
Hour after hour he sat in the public-house across the 
way, drinking himself into a dull and vacant animal and 
watching the light in her bedroom window. He wrote 
a letter in terms of the wildest love and indignation, to 
which no answer was vouchsafed. Some two nights later, 
as he kept his faithful guard, flushed and agog with 
whisky, he saw the door open over the way, and Laura 
and his rival passed into the street. He rose and went 
out. They walked towards the main thoroughfare that 
ran at the bottom of the road, and he stole after them. 
Upon their track he followed into the thick of the town, 
and entered behind them at the doors of a music-hall. 

From the promenade he watched them with the eyes 
of a lynx. No expression of their features, no turn of 
their heads, escaped his jealous gaze. He drank at the 
bar and spied upon them still. Their relations seemed 
intimate ; she giggled and nudged him, he Jooked affec- 
tionately upon her ; she tapped his cheek with her pro- 
gramme ; he stole his arm behind her seat. The wretched 
creature could refrain no further; the spirit clouded his 
remaining senses ; the arteries beat in his forehead. He 
pushed swiftly forward, white with rage, and emptied his 
glass in the face of the linendraper. The victim spluttered 
and jumped to his feet and Laura gave a little shriek 
but on the one instant Jack was in the hands of a 
tall policeman and the next was panting hatless in the 
drizzle without. 

‘What a coward!’ said Laura with trepidation, and 


earnestly scanning the face of her companion for traces of 


the injury. ‘ Did he hurt you?’ 

‘No,’ said the linendraper complacently. ‘It ain't much. 
Spoilt my collar and tie though, dirty beast !’ 

‘Brute !’ assented Laura, 

‘ Look here,’ said Mr. Field, who had seen in this accident 
a divine opportunity. ‘ What d’you say? Now’s the time 
to tell him it’s off—see ¢’ 
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Laura looked anxious. 

‘You never liked him, you know,’ he explained. 

‘No,’ said Laura taking courage, ‘only him and me kept 
company. I didn’t know anything then. You ain't 
responsible for that, are you ? 

‘No, might as well be for all you do when you're a kid,’ 
answered Mr. Field. ‘You write him a letter to-night.’ 

|.aura made no answer; he took hold of her hands, and 
she met his look with a smile. 

Jack crept home miserably. His passion had flown out 
in the one pitiful exhibition, and his mind had come to a 
stage of decrepitude. He threw himself upon his bed, 
damp and dishevelled. Giddy with the spirit he had 
taken, his head went round and round, and when he closed 
his eyes he had a sick sensation of falling in space. His 
mind declined to fix itself; no definite impression did he 
get from his thoughts. The linendraper, Laura, the police- 
man who had thrust him forth, swam in his brain together. 
He realised that he had been ousted from the affections 
of his sweetheart, but the fact conveyed no meaning to 
him, touched upon no emotion. A carcass of vague 
thoughts, he lay and let the hours go by, until at length 
he fell asleep from the sheer fatigue of his rude passions 

But in the morning his misery came back to him, active, 
unappeased. Indeed, almost ere he definitely awoke rifts 
opened in the vacancy of his brain through which his 
trouble lowered upon him. He had intermittent senses 
of a horror somewhere close and imminent. When he arose 
he looked out of his window upon a smiling street ; the 
sun shone brightly, and the primroses in the window- 
sill across the way blew softly in the morning air. He 
was abandoned by this jocund world, and might only 
sit and watch it from afar. A pain stirred dully in his 
heart, and when he thought upon his rejection, cut 
into him with a sharp point. Mechanically he took his 
breakfast, and departed to his work, a chaos of distractions. 
Nothing fell into its proper place in his mind; the rude 
street cries and noises of the traffic touched him on the 
raw; at each interruption upon the dizzy course of his 
brain he would start up—the intrusion grew for a moment 
into monstrous significance, the one fact in his environ- 
ment; and then the fluttered imagination sank and fell, 
and the ceaseless round was resumed, As he performed 
his duties at the counter, one of his fellows chaffed him 
upon his melancholy. 


‘lve ’ad a bad time,’ he answered listlessly. ‘ This. 


world ain’t all skittles. I dunno but what I’d like to do 
for myself.’ 

The circling anguish—for it was nothing more definite 
than that—deadened his brain and left him stupid over 
his work ; and at midday without warning he vanished 
and made his way home. For hours he lay upon his bed, 
silent and consumed with pain, until the sun fell over the 
city and the grey twilight diffused about the streets. At 
last in his heart there rose suddenly a flood of self-pity, 
and he burst into tears. The pain-had grown so taut that 
in the end it had snapped, and he looked out on the 
shouting road with eyes that saw now and ears’that heard. 
The soft air brushed his face, and with wet eyes he hummed 
a pathetic ditty of the halls. Wail till the clouds roll by, 
Jennie, rang in his hearing most melancholy, with a peculiar 
gratification, He sang it. through persistently, over and 
over again, crooning the refrain with sad gusto, By-and- 
by, as the lights started up in the lamps, a voice hailed 
him from the pavement. 

‘Chi-yike !’ it called, ‘ Chi-yike !’ 

He looked down upon a chum with whom he had _ been 
wont to undertake many jovial adventures. He shook his 
head at the beckoning finger. 

‘T ain’t coming out,’ he said ; and swelling with a miser- 





able pride ; ‘I’m smashed up, Jim,’ he added. ‘ Don’t you 
be surprised what yer ’ear of me.’ 

‘You are a crock !’ commented the friend, and then as 
Jack made no movement to descend, ‘So long!’ he 
added and slipped off, whistling. 

Jack sang on drearily. All the sentimental songs in 
his repertory were called to his service. One after the 
other he crooned them in the growing darkness, and when 
he had exhausted his list he began it again. He had no 
doubt, now that he could think, that his was the most 
tragic fate in the world, and this music was his swan song, 
wherein his passion and his love were for the last time 
expressed. 

At nine a letter was pushed beneath the door. At a 
glance he saw it was from Laura, but so extreme a stage 
had _ he reached in his self-commiseration that, so far from 
clutching at a last hope, he had even a desire that the com- 
munication should consort with his gloom. Indeed, it 
was so; for the letter had been inspired by his rival the 
linendraper, and rounded the tragedy to a conclusion. 

‘After such behaviour as last night, she wrote in her 
sprawling characters, ‘ you won't be surprised at me break- 
ing it off.’ 

No, he was not surprised ; he was even conscious of a 
trivial gladness that the reverse should be so complete. 
His blood ran sentimentally ; he could indulge at once his 
love and his supreme misery. His passion could meet 
nv return from Laura, but at least he had the right of 
neighbourhood, the privilege of possession. He had no 
animosity in his heart against her; he had not even an 
active feeling of jealousy for his supplanter. But he 
should like to be near her—with her pretty ways, her 
lovely hair, the manifold attractions upon the memory 
of which he lingered at this moment. 

The melancholy ditties reminded him of his final part 
in the drama, and as he breathed them softly he could see 
her in the little parlour, alert, so sweet, listening for a foot- 
step. The handle turned at the door, and the linen- 
draper entered. She flew to meet him; Jack’s plaintive 
murmur ceased suddenly. He rose, took from the mantel- 
piece his cheap revolver, and went out. 


* * & * + 


Laura’s mother looked up in mild astonishment as he 
entered the shop. 

‘Well, you are a stranger, Jack,’ said she; ‘ ‘bout time 
you did make it up, I should say.’ 

He passed through with a mechanical salutation, and 
entered the house beyond. Laura sat alone in the parlour 
as he had pictured her in his thought. When he entered 
she started to her feet, coloured and sat down again. 

‘I got your letter,’ he said quietly enough. 

‘I wonder you come,’ she answered without looking at 
him, 

‘You've taken him on ?’ he asked. 

She made no answer. His eyes glittered and his pulse 
throbbed heavily. 

‘S’pose you think you’ve done better,’ he said. 

‘ You ain’t a gentleman, or you wouldn't come here after 
all what I said,’ she answered, 

He was drinking in all her actions with perfervid gaze. 
She looked so sweet and fresh, and she had now passed 
into the hands of his rival. She rose and made for the 
door. 

‘If you ain’t going, I am,’ she said shortly. 

He put out a hand and stopped her. 

‘You let me go, Mr. Atkinson,’ she cried indignantly 
Don’t you touch me now.’ 

For answer he pulled her to him quickly, and drew his 
revolver from his pocket. In her struggle she saw the 
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weapon and gave a sharp scream. A fierce pulse of exulta- 
tion thrilled through him; he put the barrel to her forehead 
and pulled the trigger. Her fingers fastened convulsively 
on his arm, and, ere the report died away, it was followed 
by another. The sounds brought Laura’s mother to the 
door, her face white, her eyes bulging from her head. 
Motionless, she stared fearfully at the two bodies. 
H. B. Marniorr Watson. 
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REVIEWS 
THE NEW SIR WALTER 


Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 


It has been the happy lot of Mr. David Douglas to perform 
that task of ‘enlarging’ Sir Walter Scott’s biography from which 
Lockhart reluctantly confessed himself precluded, and these 
volumes announce the conclusion of his labours. Like the 
Journal, these letters are a revelation to none save such 
as never looked into the Z7fe. They do not set Sir Walter 
in any new light, they reveal no aspect of his character which 
Lockhart was studious to conceal, they lay bare no failings and 
disclose no virtues which had escaped the keen eye of that 
excellent artist in biography. Their value lies in that they 
confirm the impression which Lockhart makes, and enable 
us to judge of the sound instinct with which he handled his 
material and drew his inferences from the evidence before 
him. As a matter of reading, they are much superior to the 
Journal, whose unrelieved gloom makes it too painful for con- 
stant companionship. Mr. Douglas has done them justice in 
respect of paper and print, our gratitude for which, as well 
as for Sir George Reid’s vignettes and the engraving from 
Chantrey’s bust, is eclipsed but by our admiration for the 
editing. Never were notes more pithy, more pointed, less in 
the manner of Captain Sumph; never was index better 
appointed ; never were introductory quotations more apt or 
more graceful. A brief summary of the principal dates at the 
beginning of each chapter enables the reader to keep in full 
view the setting of those letters it contains. In brief, this 
‘supplement’ to Lockhart’s Zzfe could scarce have been 
bettered by Lockhart himself. And what more is there to say ? 

The first volume opens with a long letter from Scott to Miss 
Carpenter, in which the young advocate sets forth, with a 
characteristic mingling of confidence and modesty, his 
prospects from the practice of what nine years later he calls 
to Southey ‘an irksome and even hateful profession.’ The 
letter had its effect, and Miss Carpenter soon consented to 
make her lover a happy man, if we may borrow the old- 
fashioned phraseology in which Scott’s communication is 
couched. Clearly the commencement-de-siécle novelists, whose 
lovers now awake no thrill unless it be one of surprise, built more 
on existing manners and conventions than we are often willing 
to suppose. Had Sir Walter lived a hundred years later, doubt- 
less his tone to Miss Carpenter would have been less cere- 
monious though not less respectful. In subsequent letters to 
members of his family there is scarce a perceptible difference 
between the fashion of his day and the fashion of our own. 
Of ietters to his son Walter, the umquhile Gilnockie, Mr. 
Douglas has luckily given us not a few. The Devil’s Advocate 
and Mr. Hutton would probably complain, as they have com- 
plained before, that they run too much in the strain of the man 
whose parting advice to his son was, ‘ Never get drunk in the 
afternoon.’ For our part, we are content, with Lockhart, to 
hold them models of their kind. ‘When I see you the 
affectionate, considerate, and steady fellow you have always 
been, what have I to do with money that can be more agreeable 
to me than to assist your views?’ That is but one of a hundred 
passages which at once breathe a manly affection and recom- 
mend steadiness and virtue in the most engaging manner. Nor 
was Charles less favoured in this respect than his brother ; 
while Walter’s wife perhaps comes off best of all. Nothing can 
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describe the charming mixture of simplicity and gratification 
with which the father-in-law to be announces to Mrs. Hughes 
his son’s engagement to Miss Jobson of Lochore, with fifteen 
hundred a year; or the tenderness and consideration with 
which he habitually writes to his daughter-in-law. ‘Let me 
know, my love, how your housekeeping goes on, and whether 
you keep your accompts properly and are a good manager.’ On 
his visit to Ireland, be it said, he found her ‘a very managing 
little person, and one who ‘ overhauls her accompts with laud- 
able accuracy. Hesends her Lonny Dundee, with not a hint 
of its excellence, of which he appears to have been unconscious, 
but with much advice as to ‘making a little mystery or favour ’ 
about giving copies of it. 

With Lady Louisa Stuart and the Marchioness of Abercorn 
Scott was in constant communication, and the letters to and 
from them make up a considerable part of these volumes. With 
them, as with Rose and Morritt, he discussed all his affairs. 
You follow him from Lasswade to Ashestiel, and from 
Ashestiel to Abbotsford. At Abbotsford you watch his build- 
ing and his planting operations ; you see him adding field to 
field and acre to acre, confident that the public wou!d, 
through his publisher, defray the charges. ‘My house is 
enlarged much beyond what is necessary, but Constable’s 
vuice says, like the cackle of the hens to the old women, 
as translated by the children in Scotland, “Buy tobacco, 
buy tobaccu, I’ll pay a’.”’ This but some three years or so 
before the crash! Lady Louisa and Lady Abercorn, on the 
other hand, discuss the poems with him as they successively 
appear, and afterwards the novels. Their criticisms, as a rule, 
are searching and shrewd. Lady Louisa, who was in the secret, 
pounced at once upon the way in which the author of Waverley 
seemed to grow tired of his personages, and to seek to get rid 
of them as fast as possible. ‘The end is huddled,’ she writes 
of Rob Roy: ‘a lame, huddled conclusion,’ she says of the 
Heart of Midlothian, Curiously enough, she ‘highly admired ’ 
the conclusion of the Pirate: than which no Waverky is 
wound up more unsatisfactorily. ‘Cleveland, Norna, and 
Minna all end with delicacy and dignity.’ That is not the 
verdict of later criticism ; nor is Mr. Leslie Stephen the only 
modern who would quarrel with the surprising dictum that 
Rob Roy ‘has one super-excellence, where Helen MacGregor 
appears to thrill one’s blood and overpower one’s reason.’ 
No one, however, would probably dissent from Miss Edge- 
worth’s view that the author of the last thirty pages of S/. 
Ronan’s Well deserved to be carbonadoed ; or from Joanna 
Baillie’s warm commendation of the incomparable scene in 
the Bride where the three hags are employed in straighting 
the corpse of blind Alice. 

We learn from these letters, what, perhaps, we realised in- 
adequately before, the high opinion Sir Walter entertained of 
Lockhart. ‘A young man of uncommon talents,’ he writes, 
‘indeed, as promising a character as I know ;’ and, again, ‘he 
is a most unexceptionable friend and husband, very clever, 
very learned and very handsome. Addicted to satire, though,’ 
he adds, ‘by which he has made himself enemies.’ Against 
these same satirical propensities Scott was always warning 
Lockhart, and not in vain. But the turn for raillery, though 
no longer suffered to display itself in Blackwood, was not 
altogether quenched in his private correspondence. Hence 
Lockhart’s letters to his wife describing his tour with Sir 
Walter in Ireland yield to none in this collection in their 
power of amusing, while they have a pungency peculiarly their 
own. The account of W. W. is delicious. He found Words- 
worth, ‘old, pompous and fine, and absurdly arrogant beyond 
description.’ . . . ‘I remark,’ he continues, ‘ once for all that 
during all these rides the Unknown was continually quoting 
Wordsworth’s poetry and Wordsworth ditto, but that the great 
Laker never uttered one syllable by which it might have been 
intimated to astranger that your Papa had written a line of 
verse or prose since he was born.’ An admirable sketch of 
the two men; but tinged with an unmistakable animus wholly 
foreign to Scott’s nature. Only once in these eight hundred 
pages does Scott permit himself to write bitterly of any man. 
The man is Stuart of Dunearn, and the letter in question was 
written immediately after the duel in which he had mortally 
wounded Sir Alexander Boswell. 

Time fails to tell of the innumerable good things. We 
have referred to scarce half the passages we marked; we 
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have enumerated scarce a tithe of the persons addressed or 
of the topics handled. Wherefore, let every one read for 
himself, from cover to cover, and he shall find—not the 
elephantine jocularity, the rhinoceros-like gambollings, which 
so struck Mr. Hutton, but—-wit, tact, fancy, playfulness, 
—the outpouring of that nature, so wise, so generous, so 
humane, which appears illustrious in precise proportion to the 
amount of light shed upon it. Said the Irish guide at St. 
Kevin’s, when they told him Scott was apoet: ‘ Not a poet, but 
an honourable gentleman, and gave me half a crown.’ Some 
such idea, we believe, is the first that springs to the minds of 
most of us when we think of the author of Zhe Antiquary: 
and we suspect that the nobility of his character has tended 
to throw into the shade his merits as an artist. But that, 
in the weary old catchword, is another story, 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF NARCISSUS 


The Religion of a Literary Man. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
London: Elkin Matthews. 


Here at last is a book that should have a vogue. For it is 

a book that meets the spiritual needs of the age. The tea-tables 
of the suburbs have been crying out for a Moses to lead them 
into the Promised Land where prigs are. And here is Mr. Le 
Gallienne to bring them over Jordan under the twin banners of 
Literature and Religion. His book is just the article to supply 
the want. As a conjunction of pretentiousness and cheapness, 
affectation and simplicity, shallowness and foppery, it is all 
that the Heart of Woman could desire. To the superficial 
examiner, indeed, the simplicity will not be immediately obvious. 
For him the ineptness of the sciolist will be drowned in the 
magnificent impudence of the advertiser. Fiom title to tail the 
book is a shameless puff of its author. He sticks up his sign, 
‘Richard Le Gallienne, Literary Man,’ just as one might write 
up ‘ Thomas Tomkins, Haberdasher,’ and invites the public to 
come in and be customers. He adds the finishing pedantry, 
Keligio Scriptoris : we may suppose, to back his credentials. 
He is one who has heard tell of the works of Dryden and Sir 
Thomas Browne, and is blissfully unaware that by the happiest 
of ambiguities Religio Scriptoris also means the religion of a 
clerk. He pranks his volume out with border and rubric and 
black letter headline and diminishing lines to round off chapters, 
until it looks like a washed-out missal that has seen better days. 
And the tight-lacing into medizval form of a book that carries 
the name of Herbert Spencer or Darwin on nearly every page is 
not a grotesquer outrage in literary decency than the matter of 
the early chapters, The Literary Man wrote, he tells us, from 
Mulberry Cottage, New Brentford, and as he wrote they were 
shooting rooks in an avenue outside the garden. The Literary 
Man was sorry for the ‘ poor dead cawers,’ as he calls them in 
his literary way: but that has nothing to do with anything else, 
though he tries to persuade us that it has. Well, the Literary 
Man dedicated his work to his editor : grateful perhaps for his 
benefit performance early this year in conjunction with a certain 
Mr. R. Buchanan ; with a lively sense, it may be (for already 
the favourite knockabouts are in the eyes of the suburbs again) 
of similar favours to come. He leads graciously into his main 
subject by calling attention to the fact that he is (in inverted 
commas) a ‘minor poet ;’ in the absence of such a marginal 
reference we may refer the reader to page 9 of the publisher’s 
catalogue that closes his book. And witha final caveat to 
the intent that only the spiritually minded are likely to under- 
stand him, he passes lightly on to propound the central verities 
at the heart of true religion. 

So far he has only paraded his bad taste; he now begins 
an exhibition of his bad logic. As he struggles on, from 
page to page, in his poor, half-literary jargon, his wonderful 
incompetence to think through any abstract subject becomes 
first ludicrous and then pathetic. He started out, as he is 
careful to tell us, not once nor twice, in quest of a synthesis 
of the most modern appliances in religion adapted to use in 
flats : appliances to reconcile the jarring pretensions of Faith and 
Science. And he blunders on, fumbling at the most tremendous 
problems : always honestly, let it be granted, but always with 
hopeless clumsiness. Not one single difficulty does he 
grapple with: always honestly, but with the sheerest 
inability to comprehend the difference between exact thought 
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and floundering sentiment. The planks to which he clings 
most are the Duty of Love and the Spiritual Nature. But he 
can never even define them, much less establish them on a 
basis of inevitable logic—and, indeed, the task would baffle 
men better equipped than Mr. Le Gallienne is ever likely to be. 
Instead of thinking anything out to the bitter end, he takes 
refuge always in ‘intuition’: that darling miscomprehension of 
the charlatan philosopher. Here is one instance of his pitiable 
attempts at thinking: as the question is a vital one in his 
inquiry, we shall not go to the humiliation of quoting any 
other, It is what, with far more truth and irony than he 
can ever have imagined, he calls a tentative definition of 
Sin. ‘Sin,’ says the Man of Letters, ‘is that which in any time 
or country, or under whatsoever conditions or outward appear- 
ance, means the living by the lower instead of the higher side of 
our natures.’ So far, so mediocre. The platitude is decrepit 
enough, the meaningless parade of universal statement 
sufficiently pitiable. Mark how he goes on. ‘We cannot tell 
what that higher side ultimately signifies, any more than we 
can tell what that lower signifies.’ Fruitful parallogism, is it 
not? ‘We only know that one is higher and one is lower— 
and that it is the evident intention of nature that we should live 
according to the higher.’ And which is the higher? The 
spiritual, says the Man of Letters. And what is the spiritual ? 
The prophet replies sententiously ; ‘The spiritual sense appre- 
hends what we call spiritual matters.’ Sin is sin because we 
call it sin? ‘Tentative, doubtless, but hardly a definition! It 
is just the poor old nominalist fallacy of Locke come back after 
so many horsewhippings to have its back scored once more. So 
with every attempt at precision the poor Man of Letters makes, 
His shots at ‘truth’ and ‘free-will’ are ludicrous. In fine, 
Mr. Le Gallienne has no religion at all beyond a shadowy op- 
timism, which is no more religion than it is hydro-dynamics— 
as little religion indeed as ‘the poor dead cawer’ is literary 
There is nothing in all the book that Mr. Buchanan could not 
have told him, except that Mr. Buchanan could not have topped 
it with quite so fine a flower of priggishness. For Mr. Le 
Gallienne (why does his very name sound ungrammatical ’), 
with all his shifting and plunging, is at least consistent in 
being a Prig. Now heis the Prig in Little Bethel, pouring 
scorn on Sacerdotalism. Now he is the Prig on the Mount, 
furbishing up ‘the sublime figure of Christ’ by the friendly 
assumption that ‘He spoke in parables oftener than He 
perhaps felt it desirable to admit.’ Now, again, he is the Prig 
as Philistine, reminding the decadent (décadent he calls him: 
is he not a lovely prig ?) that he ought to paint figures in more 
than two dimensions, and that he tastes art like cookery, without 
‘the spirit, the heart, and the intellect.’ Spirit the Man of 
Letters confessedly does not understand, and even the décadent 
would hardly try to eat with his heart. But has it never 
struck Mr. Le Gallienne that he cannot taste without his 
intellect? We really believe not. And indeed his intellect 
must be rather out of practice. 

This poor stuff is written in a dialect concocted of equal 
portions of Zhe New Testament and The Daily Telegraph. 
We find ‘the world and the kingdoms thereof’ jostling ‘the 
corvine Valkyrior’ (which means ‘ rook’), ‘ slaying the innocent 
asparagus inits succulent green youth,’ and ‘it was a very awlul 
and heart-breaking thing. One would not have been surprised 
had she succumbed beneath the shock.’ The present writer 
almost succumbed beneath it himself. But finding no justifi- 
cation whatever for this book except a most incapable honesty, 
and knowing that its slovenly claptrap may do vast harm, he is 
constrained to the exposure of its innumerable absurdities, 
and to 

attempt to slay the innocent man of 
letters in his succulent 
green youth, 


AN ENGLISHMAN AT WORK 


The Rise of Our East African Empire. By Captain F. D, 
LUGARD. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
(FIRST NOTICE) 


Mr. Selous is diffuse ; but, as compared to Captain Lugard, he 
appears almost a master of method. ‘That writer shall readily 
be pardoned his moralisings ; but the scheme of his work is dis- 
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tracting. A parently he conceived a plan which somehow 
foundered in the execution : with the result that he must be 
perpetually harking back and forwards. However, his stupen- 
dous volumes do contain two fairly coherent parts, as Uganda 
and non-Uganda; and, with all their faults, they can be read 
from cover to cover. 

Toe first volume deals with divers African problems; 
but som? capital hunting stories occur therein, though the 
best concerns not Africa, but India. Captain Lugard and 
his brother had blazed at a tiger, and, as they imagined, 
had riddled the beast. It retreated into a cave, and, after 
another shot, Lugard entered. He saw two green eyes 
blinking at him, and therefore fired once more. When the 
tigger was dragged out, they discovered that the last bullet had 
killed, but that the others had but cut off the tip of an 
ear! Also the account of the slavers’ war in Nyassaland, 
and more particularly the attempt to evict Mloze from his 
stronghold of Kopa-Kopa near Karonga’s, 's told with much 
spirit and humour. Lugard commanded a most heterozeneous 
gang, consistinz of the Lakes Company’s officers, a contingent 
of ruffians from Natal, and native auxiliaries. It was a hotch- 
potch of quarrels, sickness, and desertions; himself was 
wounded in both arms ; the expedition failed. Nevertheless, the 
gate of Nyassaland was held, and thus the country is British, not 
Mohammedan, to-day. Concerning that intelligent and most 
unfortunate tribe the Wa-Nkonde, the author relates a curious 
incident. They will not face the Arab’s rifle, but twice did an 
individual go by night, make a breach in the stockade under 
the sentries’ noses, and abstract a cow. 

Captain Lugard has much to say on the slave-trade, and he 
recognises, as every one must, that the coast blockade is 
ruinously costly and three-parts ineffectual. Again, he holds 
that the placing of gunboats on the Lakes by no means meets 
the case : because the few dhows would be destroyed in the first 
ten days, and yet canoes would be able to slip across with their 
cargoes. His remedy is an armed trading steamer, acting in 
combination with a military force stationed on the Nyassa- 
Tanganyika plateau. Thus the land convoys could be stopped 
as well as the water traffic, and a barrier some 1100 miles long 
would be established between the coast and the raiding-grounds. 
As concerning domestic slavery, he writes with a freedom 
from cant that deserves the warmest commendation. He 
perceives that the Arab has rights, and that an ancient insti- 
tution cannot be suppressed by Pecksniffian and contradictory 
proclamations from Zanzibar. On the other hand, the abolition 
of the legal status would give the Nigger a redress against ill- 
treatment, and even enable him to leave his master; while 
slaves might also be allowed to work out their freedom at 
fixed rates. We confess that the latter nostrum seems the 
apter of the two: because it would provide an automatic 
compensation fund, and thus equity would be satisfied, though 
Exeter Hall might not. As matter of fact, the Swaheli frequently 
prefers the Arab’s by no means injudicious despotism to the alter. 
native : which is Liberation-cum- Missionary : and his yearnings 
are the pure figments of the tract. Incidently Captain Lugard 
demolishes Professor Drummond’s absurd contention that the 
ivory trade is entirely responsible for the acquisition of slaves ; 
and that sciolist receives, in the course of these pages, several 
salutary reminders that a continent cannot be set to rights 
after some six weeks’ residence in one corner thereof. 

The writer holds the most optimistic views on the prospects 
of East Africa, apart from Uganda ; in fact, his zeal appears, 
on occasions, to outrun his discretion. With all due respect, 
his list of commercial products impresses by its length rather 
than its importance. At the same time, if the presumption hold 
good that cotton of the best quality can be grown, not only 
Lancashire but the Empire at large will bless the acquisition. 
Also, Captain Lugard enthusiastically adopts Lord Salisbury’s 
Markets Theory: though the tribes on the near side of Lake 
Victoria, at any rate, seem to be people of singularly few 
wants. Mr. Joseph Thomson has told us all about the 
Masai, but it has been reserved for his successor to give an 
adequate description of their neighbours, as the Wa-Kikuyu and 
Wa-Kamba. And most interesting it is. Captain Lugard and a 
gallant Australian, Mr. Wilson, connected those highlanders 
with Mombasa by a string of forts from Machako’s. ‘ To-day,’ 
he bitterly remarks, ‘the stockades we laboured to build—as 
no money recompense would have made us labour—are 
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deserted, and passing caravans puil down the rails to light 
their fires. In truth, the fecklessness of the East Africa 
Company is beyond belief, and its dismissal of Mr. Wilson, 
without a proper inquiry, reads most discreditably. 

Captain Lugard reserves for his second volume the admin- 
istration that he would substitute for the Directorate, and 
applies himself rather to the material aggrandisement of Ibea. 
For labour he would rely upon the Nigger with a leaven of 
Hindu and Persian ; and we utterly agree that the Chinamin 
is not to be encouraged. With regard to transport he argues 
that the Zanzibari safari must be put down at all costs. Not 
Only is the waste of life fast depleting the littoral, but the 
rascalities of the porters set up whole country sides, and the 
rascals themselves frequently desert with their guns to commit 
promiscuous havoc. As for the caravans under Arab auspices, 
they kidnap and murder galore, and loot the natives to avoid 
sheer starvation. There is nothing for it but a railway: but 
Captain Lugard would begin by constructing the first section, 
only (208 miles at the cost of £626,000), and he would leave the 
mre difficult stretches between the Salt River and Victoria 
to be accomplished by waggon and pack-animals. He writes 
as an expert on conveyance, but as a visionary on the possi- 
bility of taming the elephant. In the first place the intro- 
duction of a keddah establishment would be attended by 
prohibitive expense ; in the second the frontal development of 
the African species proves the brute to be much less intelligent 
than the Asiatic. Also, his suggestion that the zebra can be 
trained appears discounted by that beast at Cap2 Town, which 
will suddenly decline to budge for any whip that can be brought 
to bear upon his hide. However, these are unimportant con- 
siderations. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mr. Anthony Hope's new book, Ha// a Hero (London : 
Innes), is somewhat of an incongruity: inasmuch as it is made 
up of four acts of comedy and one of stark, staring melodrama, 
whose effect is to widow his heroine and to bewilder his readers 
to an extent that is scarce fair to either. There was the sime 
note in that other book of Mr. Hope’s—the story (that is) of 
the young Radical poet, who took a country holiday, and was 
converted to Toryism, and drove a democratic admirer so far 
out of his wits thereby that the poor thing went mad and tried 
to do murder. But, somehow, it did not sound so jarring as it 
does in Half a Hero: where you sympathise with both hero 
and heroine, and look for an ending all orange-blossoms, and 
the Wedding March, and the triumph of both the Aristocratic 
and De nocratic principles—a sort of apotheosis of slack and 
White—in the persons of the Bride and Bridegroom. All the 
same, Halfa Hero is a really enjoyable book. Mr. Hope has 
humour, character, insight, the sense of fitness ; he writes clean 
English ; he is often witty ; he is nearly always agreeably intel- 
ligent: so that you read him for himself as well as for his story, 
and are charmed by his way of doing things at least as much as 
you are interested in the things that are getting done. It is all 
a little thin, perhaps ; if it is all urbane, and sly, and artful, and 
discreet. And you lay down the boo‘ with a smile for what 
has been, and a sigh that (alas!) not till Mr. Hope’s next venture 
can it ever be again. 

In Cheap Jack Zita (London: Methuen), its outlandish 
title notwithstanding, we hail with delight a story worthy 
the author of Mehalah. Instead of the Essex marshes, 
we find ourselves—and how true the phrase is, in describing 
Mr. Baring Gould at his best!—among the Ely fens; but 
when a man is kind enough to be an artist, ‘and also 
practice what’ he is, what difference does it make to our 
pleasure in his work whether he takes us to this or to that 
country? While we read Cheap Jack Zita we live in the Fens, 
as they were at the beginning of the century, and shortly after 
the draining which civilised them, or as, if they were not, they 
ought to have been. We know all about it, and we revel in the 
flat, soft stretches of open country, below the level of the em- 
banked rivers into which the water of their artificial tributaries 
is pumped by windmills, and accessible only by ‘droves,’ im- 
passable in winter and spring. And as the mise-en-scone is 
vivid and admirable, so the personages are worthy of it, and are 
full of life and vigour. One is as much in love with Zita herself 
as with Mehalah, and if her Old Man of the Sea is not quite so 
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terrible as his Ecsex counterpart, ke stil makes excellent 
sunning ; and the cther characters are as genuine and as much 
alive as the figures in the best portraits. There is much humour 
‘n the book, very little preaching (and that little wholesome), and 
an engrossing plot. Mr. Baring Could isa particularly unequal 
writer ; in the present work he is at his best, and his best is so 
good that not more than two or three living Englishmen can 
equal it. 

A shilling story of infantile feebleness, by Christopher 
Howard, is entitled Come Back front the Dead (London: 
Digby). She half-murdered—that is to say, he quite died, 
she was partly responsible—the first gentleman with whom 
she lived in bigamous union, and whose wealth she in- 
herited, and when she was about to go through the form of 
marriage with a second, her husband turned up, and com- 
menced blackmailing. To protect herself from being kissed 
on a bridge she pushed him into the water, and his stiffened 
corpse was discovered some days later by the expectant bride- 
groom. These horrors superinduced ‘shock ;’ she confessed all 
to the new man (a baronet he, and full of honourable inten- 
tions) ; and seemingly died. Being buried in her betrothal 
ring, she was howked up asain by aa avaricious sexton, who 
endeavoured to saw off her ring finger. This brought her to, 
and she came back from the dead. The writing is not quite 
so skilful as the plot is original. If Christopher Howard be 
very young indeed, there may be some hope for him, but not 
in the direction of romance. Nobody throughout the story 
either speaks or behaves in the least like a human being, or 
anything else that is or is capable of being in any degree 
interesting. 

Through three long volumes, Mrs. Conney tells the story of 
Gold for Dross (London; Hutchinson). Her plot bristles with 
incident : lives are saved and lives are taken ; poison, gambling, 
horse-racing, scandal-mongering, misunderstandings, unprin- 
cipled women—all the old trumps are played, and all to no 
avail. And the moral is obvious as the thing itself is naught. 
Roddy Bethune is an idle young man who marries Jean Fraser, 
a Scots heiress with twelve thousand a year, a large waist, red 
hands, and a dog-like capacity for devoting herself to her lord 
and master. Barbara Bethune, his sister, called ‘ Peacock’ by 
the superficial observer, is too proud, though poor, to hear of 
charity at the red hands: so she resolves to live by art, runs 
away from home, and falls to painting lady-like water-colours 
and Christmas cards. Roddy, the pleasure-seeker, going from 
bad to worse, makes ducks and drakes of his own wife’s fortune, 
and love to the wives of other men: till one fine day he is 
accused of Jean’s murder. He is acquitted, but his conscience 
smites him ; so he enlists, and is promptly killed in Egypt. 
Such is the wages of sin! But Barbara, the noble, paints on, 
sends a picture to the Salon, is courted of Lord Newnham, the 
amiable and virtuous, and, in the last chapter, is married to 
him amid universal rejoicing. Such is the reward of virtue! 
’Tis all inevitable as in a Sunday School tale. But which thing 
moves the reader less, Barbara’s triumph or Roddy’s fall, it 
were hard to say. 

‘Can I interest you, my reader?’ asks the autobiographical 
heroine of Zhe Confessions of a Woman (London: Griffith). 
‘Perhaps you will not be interested in my story; perhaps 
you will not like it; I do not so much mind that if I can 
interest you in myself. It is the old craving, the longing 
for sympathy, the hunger to be understood, which has been 
the misery of the life’ On inquiry you find that she 
was an hysterical person who refused the necessary com- 
promises of life, probably because her vanity was sufficient 
pleasure without them, who had a habit of introspection, 
and who took the meaning (not the poetry) of ‘Poems and 
Ballads’ far too seriously and quoted them too often. She 
suffered from illusions. One was that she ‘had studied 
the Indian philosophies,’ another that she had ‘fed herself 
on the Greek philosophers’ (who, of course, are so much 
alike as not to be worth individual mention), a third that she 
became a great artist all at once. Yet another was the illusion 
of originality. ‘Now, my reader, 1 am going to present you 
with a picture which, perhaps, has not been given you in words 
before.’ As thus: ‘I was like a white lily torn from its stalk 
by a drunken reveller, and crushed in his hand.’ Not given 
us in words before, indeed! Occasionally you come across a 
trait of character approximately caught, but taken as a whole 
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the book is a vain thing and a disagreeable. In a caustic 
mood you might enjoy its unconscious humour. 

If one’s interest in 2 novel were measured by the number 
of its villains, then in /s/iet’s Lovers (London: Ward and 
Downey) Miss Mabel Collins would have achieved a rare suc- 
cess. for all her men, save one, are villains, and almost all her 
women also. But even villainy may pall, and so ‘assuredly) will 
passion as it is imagined by Miss Collins. Juliet has lovers 
many, each one a bigger bore than the other. The winner 
among them has eyes that look now like wet violets, now like 
gleaming sea-water, and again like precious stones: with a 
fascinating trick of foaming at the mouth in moments of excite- 
ment. Even the women make love to the incomparable Juliet, an 
actress, the artlessness of whose art carries the town by storm. 
‘I think if a beautiful woman like you were to love me I could 
be contented, the wicked Victoria whispers, while the still 
more wicked Linda lavishes upon her kisses subtle and ser- 
pentine. But Juliet emerges triumphant, the ‘fire eternal’ 
extinguished it may be, but the title of Countess won as, and 
worn by, an honest woman in fair and open combat. 

Marianala (London: Digby) is said to be translated from the 
Spanish of B. Perez Galdos by Mary Wharton, which may or 
may not account for, and does not excuse, perverse and ungainly 
English. But why should Spanish girls be disfigured by the 
hideous English ‘ Miss’ prefixed to their names. The tale 
itself is pathetic in its way, with the pathos of neglected child- 
hood. Better things of the kind have been written, but this is 
worth a glance. It is about a blind young man who loves his 
little girl-guide, and, when his sight is restored, perceives that 
she is ugly and somebody else beautiful. It does not stop on 
the right side of sentimentality, but the motive is a good one, 
The scene of the last number of Mr. Unwin’s ‘ Pseudonym 
Library, 7he Home of the Dragon, by ‘ Anna Catherina,’ is laid 
in Tonquin. It contains seven little tales, or sketches. They 
are very slight, but the authoress has a knack of presenting 
essential facts with a few defc touches. She deals with the 
sorrows of her Annamite heroines in a sympathetic but withal 
a superior manner, as of one who pities graciously but is not 
keenly touched, and whose sense of humour is alert ; the com- 
plete absence of gush is satisfactory. The best of the sketches, 
‘In the Village,’ tells of a natural girl with a head full of fairy 
tales, who for her sorrow took a young Frenchman for a fairy 
prince, and is very aptly done. The slightest of them all, 
‘Those Ferns, which relates a mild adventure of her own, seems 
to give one the reflection of an attractive personality. One 
hopes she will write something else equally charming, and 
with a little more body to it. 


A CURTAIN LIFTED 


The Brontés in Ireland, or Facts Stranger than Fiction. 
By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Of the facts in Dr. Wright’s possession, no scribbler alive 
could have made an uninteresting book, though many would 
have made a disagreeable. He might easily have descended to 
common gush, of all things most offensive to those who can 
appreciate Jane Eyre or Wuthering Heights, and this fault he 
has avoided. He might, on the other hand, have written a 
book to take precedence in deepness of impression over all but 
a very few of those which have been made round the names 
of men and women of genius, and this excellence he has not 
achieved. His facts are diluted, as it were, with obvious com- 
ment, not stated, as they deserved, in sentences which might 
seem inevitable: his sub-title, for instance, betrays a standard 
of what is worth saying which may be reasonably regretted 
But since his compilation has been the work of many years 
and is based on evidence most untiringly collected, graver 
faults than his would weigh little against the gratitude which 
lovers of the Brontés must feel towards him. Asa rule, books 
about writers serve no good end or taste; they relate things 
irrelevant or tending, in the absence of complete and impos- 
sible knowledge, to misunderstanding: Dr. Wright explains 
what was apparently for ever inexplicable. 

Very much has been written about the Brontés : criticism 
good and bad, and biographies which tell very fully the actual 
lives of Charlotte and Emily, helping one to understand cer- 
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tain particulars, even certain trains of thought in their works, 
but leaving them as a whole unexplained. Their life and sur- 
roundings considered, much in their genius and results is left 
without a cause. To some minds the seemingly causeless is 
attractive in itself, while others are stimulated to find the 
cause, knowing that everything has one. For those Dr. Wright 
has done two things, the importance of which is at once appa- 
rent. He has shown in detail that the sisters came of a stock 
remarkable in history and qualities,and that Wuthering Heights 
was no unaided achievement of Emily’s imagination, but a story 
with which she must have been familiar, in just those points 
which seem so strange, from her earliest girlhood. Duly 
considered, this fact detracts no whit from her genius, merely 
humanising what was uncanny in it ; her book is, as it was, an 
incomparable tale, but it is interesting to see that a view of her 
most brilliant admirer, Mr. Swinburne, was wrongly taken. 

Hugh Bronté, the novelist’s grandfather, was a man ofa notable 
history. His own grandfather, also called Hugh, a prosperous 
tenant-farmer, lived near Boyne battle-field. On one of his 
visits to England, this first Hugh fell in with and brought home 
a swarthy little waif of unknown origin, who made himself useful 
and won the affection of his master and the dislike of the Bronté 
children. In course of time this Welsh, as he was called, ousted 
the Brontés from their old home by a course of cunning related 
by Dr. Wright in detail, and by devilish machinations per- 
suaded Mary Bronté, the daughter of his old protector 
(whom he was reputed to have murdered), to marry him. 
Later—to keep to essential facts—he came with his wife 
on a visit to one of his brothers-in-law (whose whereabouts 
Dr. Wright has sought in vain), and carried off his nephew, 
Hugh, to educate. But Welsh had met with ill luck, 
the old Bronté house had been burned, and it was 
to a miserable home that the child was brought. Necessary 
poverty was accentuated by a course of merciless persecution 
and brutality on the part of Welsh, assisted by a villainous 
old pietistic servant called Gallagher, till one day Hugh Bronté, 
aged fifteen, gave Gallagher a beating and went off. We break 
off our summary, for no Bronté enthusiast will miss the book 
before us. Old Hugh’s spirit and grit and shrewdness, his 
romantic love-affair, and the fortunes of his comely sons and 
daughters, are extremely interesting on their own merits. The 
picture drawn by a visitor of the Bronté family in their home- 
spun clothes, contemptuous of and feared by their neighbours, 
the men at their sports, the women dancing, is pleasant enough 
without its significance. The famous fight between Welsh 
Bronté and Sam Clarke of Ballynaskeagh, should take your 
fancy. The characteristics of the family, and the history 
of Patrick, Charlotte’s and Emily’s father, are to be read with 
attention. It was a family with a strain of genius all through 
it, until the accidents of education and finer habits tapped it 
in a literary form, and we have the books we know. 

To return for a moment to old Hugh. Added to his qualities 
of a shrewd man of the world and a keen politician was an 
extraordinary reputation as a raconteur, andin his own family 
his favourite story was that of his childhood. He was a fierce, 
passionate old fellow, and one imagines how the passion went 
through Patrick, nota bit less passionate (parson though he 
was) in his way, until it came out in Wuthering Heights. Heath- 
cliffe and Joseph are of course Welsh and Gallagher, and Dr, 
Wright traces other resemblances. Emily was of a genius 
rarely given to woman, and made the tale her own; to find a 
counterpart of every incident would detract nothing from her ; 
yet one sees the genesis of the passionate hatred which plays 
round Heathcliffe. That in Jane Eyre to boot we have the 
mark of old Hugh, utterly alien from his experience as it was, is 
curiously shown by the remark of Mr. McKee. He was the 
pastor of Ballynaskeagh, and to him, as the great educated 
friend of the family, Hugh Bronté (an uncle, not the grand- 
father) diffidently brought the first book of his niece in 
England : ‘ Hughey,’ said McKee, ‘the book bears the Bronté 
stamp in every sentence and idea.’ 

Of minor points of literary interest one may note that Jane 
Eyre’s ‘To the finest fibre of my nature, Sir,’ the sentence 
which impressed Mr. Swinburne, is closely like a line in a set 
of verses written by her grandfather, though probably polished 
by the educated Patrick. Dr. Wright discusses the Quarterly 
article, a matter, we think, rather outside the scheme of his 
book ; although Charlotte’s uncle Hugh came with his shillalegh 
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The article itself 
one would rather forget. We wish that a finer book had been 
written on this most significant history of the Brontés. But 
this one is careful and negatively good in the writing, and since 
Dr. Wright had the fortune to tread the grapes, it were churlish 
to grudge him the drinking of the wine. 


from Ireland to chastise his niece’s traducer. 


OLD AND NEW 


Of three books about poets the best is certainly 
Mr. Cumming Walters his Zeanyson: Poet, Philosopher, 
Idealist (London: Kegan Paul), which is very well worth 
reading in its way, and may be cordially recommended to 
that large and ever-increasing body of students who had 
rather discuss verse than delight in it, and regard a _ poet’s 
works as—not poetry but—a more or less legitimate excuse 
for being interested in aims and tendencies and all that sort 
of thing. Mr. Walters is an enthusiast, and to him the 
poetry of Tennyson is of paramount importance. All the 
same, he reflects upon Tennyson the Philosopher, and is on 
terms of comparative intimacy with Tennyson the Idealist: 
in both which exercises he sets a model to those among us 
that would go and do likewise. The Seers and Singer: 
(London: Innes) of Mr. Arthur D. Innes, which opens gal- 
lantly with quotations from Ruskin and Carlyle, is composed 
of papers contributed to Zhe Monthly Packet. It were 
easy enough to find fault withal; but it pleased and 
interested the readers of a blameless magazine; it is 
exactly adapted to their understandings ; there is no doubt 
that it will make many of their species believe—and 
quite honestly—that they know all about the five poets it 
discusses ; with many of them it may put back the hand on the 
dial for Robert Browning, for upon many of them it may have 
the effect of a sort of extract of all the Browning Societies that 
haveever been ; so it shall go forth with never a fault-finding 
word from us. Least satisfactory in all ways of all three is Dr. 
Underwood’s The Poet and the Man (London: Bliss). It is a 
panegyric of the late James Russell Lowell; it tells little or 
nothing that is new about the Man; and in asking one to 
believe that somewhere and somehow dissembled in him there 
was a Poet—not a witty and engaging rhymester, mind : nor 
a writer of well-meaning and well-done verse ; but a Poet '— 
it makes such a demand upon one’s credulity, and flies so 
mightily in the face of one’s knowledge, that . . . . the less one 
says of it the better. 

When a great artist ventures outside his art, and does ill 
what thousands of lesser men would do comparatively well, 
the pious critic can but pass him by, his gaze averted, his 
memory rejoicing in experiences of another medium. To 
recall the Hamlet, the Macbeth, the Othello, the Lear, the 
Conrad, the Gladiator of Salvini, is to rejoice again in the very 
greatest triumphs of acting which the present generation has 
acclaimed. But the world is too much with us, and in more 
senses than one; and at the bidding of some confounded 
American editor of an American magazine this incomparable 
actor must needs turn man of letters (save the mark!), and 
laboriously indite an Autobiography of Tommas Salvini 
‘London; Unwin), whose existence the pious critic of acting 
hastens to deplore. Here and there are things one is not 
sorry to know; the revelation of character is neither unex- 
pected nor displeasing; the criticisms are not all un- 
interesting—when they say anything. But the end of 
it all is that Julius Czsar (so to speak) should be so 
fatuous as to want to play the trombone in public: to- 
gether with a hope that when the next edition is published 
there may be six times as many portraits of Salvini, the actor, 
and about one-sixth of that there is of Salvini, the contributor 
to American magazines. To excel in one art is as much as is 
given to man. To think of Salvini is to think of Lear, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth—done once and done for as much of the for 
ever as your spectator may include within himself. Whereas, to 
be plain, the writer of this Autobiography has much to learn of 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and may look up to Mr. Irving and call 
him ‘Master :’ like a paid secretary or the official critic ina 
weekly review. 

Of three anthologies the most interesting (in a way) is Mrs. 
Geary’s A Book of Thoughts (London: Fisher Unwin), linked 
—as it is—with memories of John Bright: if only because it 
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shows that that admirable orator was far more deeply addicted Proverbs in Porcelain. Austin Dobson. Kegan Paul. 5s. 


to such poetaster sort of people as Lowell and Whittier and 
Mr. Lewis Morris than he was to Shakespeare and Milton. The 
passages quoted are known to have been remarked by him ; 
and one is fain to admit that, however much they may do 
honour to his heart, they reflect but little credit on his sense of 
style. Next in moment is the Contemporary Scottish Verse 
‘London : Scott), which Sir George Campbeli, Bart., ‘ Author 
of Zhe New Border Tales} has edited with an _ Intro- 
duction for the ‘Canterbury Poets.’ It consists of selections 
from the poetical works of the late Mr. W. Bell Scott, the late 
James Thomson, Emeritus Professor Blackie, Dr. Macdonald, 
Dr. Smith, Lord Southesk, Professors Veitch and Nichol, and 
Messrs. R. Buchanan, Andrew Lang, William Sharp, Alexander 
Anderson, Logie Robertson, J. Davidson, and R. L. Stevenson 
—that ‘truly Homeric Homer of the Islands of the Pacific’— 
and Sir George Douglas ; it is embellished with a most piratical- 
looking portrait of the aforesaid most Homeric Homer ; the In- 
troduction abounds in valuable information as to the condition 
of the editor's frame of mind with regard to the makers, his 
contemporaries. As for the third and last of these scrap-books, 
the Readings from Great English Writers (London: W. Allen) 
of Mr. C. J. Wright, it is neither popular nor scholarly, and so 
will interest nobody. 

In Life aboard a British Privateer in the Time of Queen 
Anne (London: Chapman), Mr. R. C. Leslie abstracts the 
Journal of Woodes Rogers not unsuccessfully, and throws in 
certain pictorial illustrations of his own, which may be conned 
with a certain profit. Why he was not content to reprint the 
Journal (cum commento) remains a mystery; and we do not 
pretend to fathom it. We have also received Parliamentary 
(ictures and Personalities (London: Low), an interesting 
selection of Graphic illustrations, by Reginald Cleaver, Sydney 
P. Hall, A. S. Boyd, and others, with descriptive letterpress by 
Harold Cox; the second volume of Cottage Gardening 
(London: Cassell), admirably edited by W. Robinson; the 
latest issue of that useful publication, Zhe Jndex to the 
Periodical Literature of the World (London: Review of 
Reviews Office); a cheap edition, being the fifth, of Zhe 
Beauties of Nature (London: Macmillan), by Sir John Lub- 
bock ; a new edition of Zhe First Book of Goethes Faust 

London: Bell), translated by Anna Swanwick ; a new edition 

of Vrs. Curgenven of Curgenven (London: Methuen), by S. 
Baring Gould; a new edition of Bond Slaves (London: 
Griffith), by Mrs. Linnzus Banks; a new edition of R. D. 
Blackmore’s Clara Vaughan, William Black’s Strange Ad- 
ventures of a House Boat, and George Macdonald’s Vicar’s 
Daughter, in the capital reprints of popular novels issued by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.; a new volume, being the 
third, of Mothers in Council (London: Wells Gardner), edited 
by Charlotte M. Yonge; the new volume of Zhe Young Standard 
Bearer (same publishers); A Day with the Sea Urchins (London: 
Warne), by H. M. Burnside ; and Everybody's Book of Acting 
Charades (London ; Saxon), by J. Pledge. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Fiction 
1 Gentleman gj France. S.J. Weyman. Longmans. 3 vols. 
A Heroine in Homespun. F.Breton. Bentley. 2 vols, 
A Woman's Heart. Thomas Terrell. Ward and Downey. 


3 vols. 
Blizzard, and Another Fantasy. Thomas Pinkerton. 
Sonnenschein. 


frangipanni ; the Story of Her Infatuation, Murray Gilchrist. 
Derby: Murray. 

Her Portrait, C.J.Wills. Griffith. 

Jn an Alpine Valley. G.M.Fenn. Hurst. 3 vols. 

The Luck of Gerald Ridgeley. Bertram Mitford. Chatto. 


VERSE 
A Song for the Season,and Other Poems. Geoffrey Lane 
Sonnenschein, 
Caprices, T.Wratislaw. Griffith. 53s. 
“Humorous Poems. Thomas Hood. Macmillan. 6s. 
/ and Myself. N.¥. Layard. Simpkin. 
Poems and Idylls. J. Cullen. Partridge. 6s. 6d. 


Smiles and Sighs. M.¥.Shehan. Gill. 2s. 


TRAVEL 
Chinese Central Asia. Henry Lansdel!. Sampson Low. 21s. 
Letters of Travel. Phillips Brooks. Macmillan, 8s. 6d. 
Round about Snowdon. T. Hudson, 21s. 


THEOLOGY 


Eveyday Religion. H.W. Smith. Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

The Credentials of Science, the Warrant of Fatth, J.P. 
Cooke. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

The Burning Bush. WW. Boyd Carpenter. Sampson Low, 
3s. 6d. 

The Catholic Religion. Vernon Staley. Mowbray. 

The History of Dogma, Adolf Harnack. Hodder. 7s. 6d. 

The National Church of Italy. A. R. Pennington. Wells 
Gardner. 6s. 

The Way, The Truth, The Life. ¥. J. A. Hort. Macmillan. 6s. 


BioGRAPHY 


Famous Voyagers. L. K. Bolton. Hodder. 2s. 6d. 

Letters of Asa Gray. Edited by J. L. Gray. Macmillan. 153s. 

Life and Times of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. 2 vols. Blackwood. 25s. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. Claude Phillips. 7s. 6d. 

Women Writers. J.C. Hamilton. Ward Lock. 


History 


European History. Period I.—476-918. Charles Oman. 
Rivington. 7s. 6d. 

Henry of Navarre and the Huguenots. W.F. Willeri. Put- 
nam. 5s. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Soctety. Vol. VII. 
Longmans. 


CuristMAs Books 
Mary. Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA 

Acts of the Privy Counctl of England. New Series. Vol. VII. 
Edited by John Roche Dasent. Eyre. 

Books and Men, A. Repplier. Gay. 5s. 

British Topography. Edited by G.L.Gomme. Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Candidates’ Speeches. One who has never been a Candidate. 
Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

Clatrvoyance of Bessie Williams. Bliss. 6s. 

Essays in Idleness. A. Repplier. Gay. 5s. 

Hand Atlas of India. Constable. 14s. 

Heat. C.H. Draper. Blackie. 4s. 6d. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. R. H. Pinkerton. Blackie. 4s. 6d. 

Incidents with the Warnham Stag Hounds. M. A. Collyer. Day. 
21s. 

John Inegerfield, and Other Stories. Jerome K. Jerome. 
McClure. ts. 6d. 

Narcissus ; a Twelve Night Merriment, Edited by Margaret 
L. Lee. Nutt. 

Night Fighting. Translated by H. M. Bengough. Clowes. Is. 

Readings from Great English Writers. J.C. Wright. W. H. 
Allen. 

Science and Education. T. H. Huxley. Macmillan. 5s. 

Sweet Lavender. Arthur W. Pinero. Heinemann. ts. 6d. 

The Citizen: His Duties and Responsibilities, Oscar Brown- 
ing. Blackie. 1s, 6d. 

The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. Alice Zimmern. Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 

The Humours of the Court, Robert Bridges. Bell. 2s. 6d. 

The New Zealand Year Book. Eyre. 

The Elements of Hypnotism. R. H. Vincent. Kegan Paul. 55. 

These Eighty Years. Henry Solly. Simpkin. 

The St. James's Cookery Book. Louisa Rochefort. Chapman. 

The Story of Egil Skallagrimson. W.C. Green. Stock. 

The Works of Frances Power Cobbe. Unwin. 

Weather-Lore. RR. Inwards. Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Wills, and How to Make-Them. B.B. West. Longmans. 
2s. 6d. 
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3fr. 50. 
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3fr.50. 

Rahu, O.Meding. Stuttgart: Verlagsanstalt. 10m. 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14 KENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


for Colonial Life, ete. 
Instruction of its Students a fine 





Tor the Training of those destined 
The College owns and Farms for the 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director 





EEE = = ——— 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


MARIE CORELLI'S New Romance. 


BARABBAS: A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. 
SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 

* By the dignity of its conceptions, the reserve round the central figure, and th 
fine imagery of the scene and circumstance, the book has a far-off likeness to the 
Ammergau play. The studies of character are very striking. ‘here is much that is 
elevating and devout in this remarkable work.’—Guardian. 


* Tie author has tried to tell the story so that it shall be read again with open 


and attentive eyes by some in whose minds the recital of pe well-known origial 
produces no more effect than the slipping of a smooth stone on smooth ice 
Christian W% é 
CANON WILBER} CE writes :—‘A high-minded and very pow rful sient to 
vivify, by the legitin ate use of the imaginati: n,a time-honoured history by depolarisiny 


t from the conventionality in which it had become crystallise d. ‘Lhe romance ca 
by no possibility, harm any one, and it may cause many to re-re 


Inspired Record, 


ad and consider t} 


A New Rom Wee, 2 Is bys ,ARING-GOULD,. futhor of‘ Neh 


CHEAP- JACK ZITA: A Story of the Ely Fens, 


hi been } “Cll shed, 
* Zita is a charming and attractive character. —G/lasgow //eradld. 
* Zita is as original "and individual as Mehalah. Mr. Baring Go yuld is at his best 
when he is at his intensest. At such moments he comes near t » be ing a great writer ; 


*— / a ily Chronic 


last Zita hol ‘ our intcrest 


and there are several of them in ‘‘ Cheap- Jack Zita.” 
ee powe rful drama of be uman passion. From first to 


I'he book by its vitality and power cannot fail to move all who read it.’ 
Westminster Gasett 
* The story irresistibly enthrals the unag ination : it is admirably written. Zita’s 


strong and vivid personality dominates the plot.’—G/o/ 


A New Novel, in 2 ' ESME STUART, entitle 


A WOMAN ao FORTY. 


now ready. 
* A complex character ‘skilfully touched.’— lack and Wi 
* The story is well-written, and some of the scenes on grez sat dramatic po wer 


and artistic restraint.—Dazsly Chrontcl 


* Miss Stuart has a real gift for telling 
A New Novel, in 3 vols., by G. MANVILLE FENN, entitled 


THE STAR- GAZERS, 


now ready at all Libra 
‘A adcatiad romance.’—IWVestern M rn r News. 
‘ The characters are all weil-drawn.’— Stam dard, 
iT ; cece W ly mmend out 
The plot is an intensely exciting one. e heartily recommend ou 
peruse this fascinating novel.’—Lady’s World. 
* The story is told with all the dramatic 
spicuous. — Bradford Observer, 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
IN ONE VOLUME, 
The larvee Eleventh Edition, in One Volume, being exhausted, 


‘TWELFTH EDITION is nearly ready. 


DODO: A Detail of the Day, 
co FE. Fk. BENSON. Twelfth Edition in One Volume, 6s. 

Few novels have of late years been as succe ssful as ‘ Dodo,’ In its two-voluni 
form it has passed through ten ed litions, and has attracted by its brilliance universal 
attention. The best critics have t ordial in their praise. The Guardian spoke 
f ‘Dodo’ as ‘ unusually clever and inte resting ; the. Spectator called it‘ a delightfully 
witty ske ete hofsociety’; the Speaker said the dial gue was ‘a perpetual feast of epigram 
and paradox >; the At hena umn poke of the author as ‘a writer of quite exceptional 
al bility ; the .lcademy prai Tis‘ amazing cleverness’; the orld said the book 
was * brilliantly written’ ; and ‘h ilf a dozen papers have declared that there was ‘not 

a dull page in the two volumes. 


Oscar Browning —GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES: A 


a story.’—Scottish Leader. 


readers t 


power for which Mr. Fenn is con- 


‘DODO.’ 


peen ¢ 


Short History of Medieval Italy, A.D. 1250-1409. By Oscar 
BROWNING, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
SVO, SS. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Baring-Gould—THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. 
BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘Mehalah,’ etc. With 29 Illustrations by 
J. Moyr Smith. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Stirring story of Iceland, written for boys, by the Author of ‘In the Roar of the 

Sea. * Full of sea fights and deeds of valour.’—A/orning Post. 

Cuthell TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND ‘CHING,’ By 
Epitn E, CUTHELL.  Profusely Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

Another story, with a dog-hero, 

GUARD-ROOM DOG.’ 

‘ The dog will be a source of endless amusement.’ 
* A capital child’s shelheld Telegraph. 

Blake.—TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M, Brake, Author 
of ‘The Siege of Norwich Castle.” With 36 Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. A story of military life for children, 


by the Author of the very popular ‘ONLY A 


Birmingham Post. 


book. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’5 NEW BOOKS 
POEMS. By Ateren Lox» Texsvsox, ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. 





D.C.L., Poet Laure A Reprint of the 1857 Edition, with the ‘wo Hospital Nurses, Rose BLENNERHASSET and Lucy SLEr- 
ciaioal Illustrations “we 'y. CRESWICK, J. FE. MiLLAts, W. HOLMAN M a Extra crown 8vo, "8s, 6d. net. 
Hunt, W. MuLrReapy, J. C. Howsiey. D. G. RosseEtri, C. Sran- SPECT A TOR.— Their book is emphatically a book to be read: not only for its 
FIELD, D. MAciis&. Kiagraveld by W. ft. Linron, T. WILutaAms own sake, forthe entertainment which it affords, and for its pleasant and unpretending 

bt oo ee ee d ‘ * but also | ¥ 
J. THompson, W. T. GREEN, andl DALZIEL BROTHERS. — 4to, merit ; but pol cause it is one which makes one think more highly of human 

nature as a who I'o speak well of themselves was evidently the very last ne g 
cloth, 21s, } } , 1s. wh 
Kt in the authors’ minds, who, in lee 1, st udiously avoid any reference to their feelinz 
A Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations printed neve ertheless, itis a book that shouid make Englishmen proud of their fellow-country- 
ri women, 


on Fapanese Paper, and mounted in text, Super royal Svo, 425. ne . ‘ 
JI% Per, ‘ ‘ . . ‘ag —* / WHITEHALL REVIEW.—‘ It is delightfully discursive, and yet the writers 


: a . + nee never stray into the dangerous paths of elaborate scene -painting | or prolix moralising. 
Q U R Vi g LAG E. By Mary Rt SSELL They have a tale to tell, and perform their task simply, clearly, and in a manner 


Mireorp, with a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and 1090. Which should make “ Adventures in Mashonaland” the book of the season. 


Illustrations by HuGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges LETTERS OF TRAVEL. By the Right 


uncut, 6s. 
‘ ” rae : Rey, PHILLIPS BROOKS, late Bishop of Massachu ett s. 83. 61.n ~4 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super royal 8vo, Hand-made P : z ae ‘ 


Paper, snipers with* Cranford. gon met. (A aol | SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENG- 


1/MES.—* This charm Mr, Hugh Thoms on has admirably seized and expressed LISH PEOPLE. sy J. R. GREEN, M.A. Illustrated Edition. 
ey tah ru vee st rivalling Caldecott’s in their quaint rendering of the humour Edited ‘a Mrs. J.R. GREEN and Miss KATE NORGATE. Volume IIT. 
oO n agin ile . or ont - —_ . 

GLOBE.—* A very delightful reproduction of Miss Mitford's ‘ Our Village,’ Gupst toye vo, tam pet. 
prefac ed by Mrs. Ihackeray Ritchie, and illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson in his FLORE NT] N E LI FE DU RI NG TH E 
verv ba “st style. Ces + TE . 1 ' : , ‘ ° 

DAILY CHRONICLE. — To tarn over such pages is a pleasure indeed.’ RENAISSANCE. Being one of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 


in Historical and Politic ul Science. By WALTER B. SCAIFE, Ph.D. 


H U M O R O U S Pp O E M S oO F (Vienna), Author of ‘ America ; its Ge -ographical His tory. 8vo, 6s. net. 
THOMAS HOOD. With a Preface by ALFRED AINGER, and 139 THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. By 
New 


Illustrations by CHARLES E. Brock. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edge 
7 nn — siliiee : sie sit the Right Hon. Sic JouN Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 
aii dy I». 


; eee ; Ic lition. Without Illus tratioas. Globe 8vo, paper, ISs.; C ‘oth, 1s. 6d. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8v9, Hand-mide Paper, 305. net (With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63 
THE LOVER’S LEXICON: A Hand. SOME ASPECTS OF THE GREEK 
book for Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor Poets; | GENIUS. 3v SS. BUTCHER, Litt. D. )., Professor of Greek 
especially for the Enamoured. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Crown University of Ee hd gh. Second Ex len’ revised, Crown 8vo, 


73. net. 
/ 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.8. Prefaco by P. L. SOCLATER, M.A., Ph.D. F.R.S. 


OVO, Os, 





FIRST PART NOW READY, price ONE SHILLING NET, at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
With 2 Coloured Plates and 30 Full-Page and other Engravings, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


LIFE AND TIMES 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW DECEMBER Sap 


THI [IRELAND OF PO-DAY. Part SELF-GOVERNMENT. By W. 5S. 
Il, The Rhetoricians. By X. LILLy 


SOMI UNEDITED LELTERS O} \ HUN FOR HAPPINESS. By 
KEATS. By A. Fornes SteveKin the late FRANCIS ADAMS. 
THE UNI eee D. By the “stan GOUNOD. By Mile. pE Bovet and j . 8 


Canon B M. Wipor. 
THE ICK AG f “AND ITS WORK. | CLOTHING AS A PROTECTION : HERBERT MAXWELL B 
Part Il. By A. R. W a, feo AGAINST COLD. By Dr. Rosson a .P, 
\ Sol rH: J \ Is] AND AND ITS RoOSE. .  peromecicg By Sir ’ art . M P 
PEOPLE. By Freverick J. Moss. HISTORY AND SEA-POWER. By 





WITH THREE PORTRAITS, 


AROUND TONKIN : . By Prince Henri v'¢ )R- | AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY HERBERT 


LEANS. With 28 Ilustrations. D emy 8vo, 145. This day. RAILTON, G. L. SEYMOUR, AND OTHERS 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS: Sie il In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s. 


Life, Culture, Religious Life, ete. By WILLIAM HAarrutr DAWson, 
In 2 Vols., de my 8vo, 26s. This day 


OLD COURT LIFEIN SPAIN. By Francis cuteidiae takes 


MINTO ELLiotT, Author of ‘Old Court-Life in France,’ ‘ Diary of an : , ame . . a- 
ldle Woman in Italy,’ ete. In 2 Vols., demy 8vo, 245. Volume J.—Boyhood—Tavistock Grammar School— Begin- 


° | ning of the Bookstall Business—The Strand Office in Early 
SECRETS OF THE PRISON HOUSE ; or, Morning -The Irish Church—Elementary Education—Elected 


glee ; gt irs Sc soard— The “mbank Sc 
H.M. Inspectors of Prisons, Author of ‘Chronicles of Newgate,’ etc. | to first London School Board—Thames Embankment Scheme 


With numerous Illustrations by GeEORGE D. ROWLANDSON. In 2 Financial Secretary to Treasury—Gladstone and the Vatican 
Vols., demy 8vo, 30s. . | Decrees—The Suez Canal Shares—The Bulgarian Atrocities — 
. : The ‘ Big and Baggage’ Policy—The Journal of a Discontented 
e ‘ r {REDDER ° Ly oO Sos ° pm y: . 
ABOUT ORCHIDS: A Chi - By I’ REDERICK Man—First Lord of the Admiralty—The Berlin Congress. 
BoyLeE. With Coloured Iilustrations. Crown 8vo. Next week, 


THE ST. JAMES’S COOKERY BOOK. By | Volume [[.—Lord Beaconsfield’s Manifesto—Causes Can 


LOvuISA RocH¥FORT. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Next week servative Defeat—The Fourth Party—Rise of Boycotting 
ve ae Arrest of Irish Members—Mr. Bradlaugh—Assassination of 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. _ Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Bourke—Fall of Khartoum 
THE ADEME: A Educational | Secretary for War—Gladstone accepts Home Rule Appointed 
NEW ACAD - «AN Cucational | Chief Secretary—Riots in the West End—The ‘ Round Table 
Romance. By EDWARD HARTINGTON. Crown 8vo, 55. | Conference—First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the 
THE WAIF FROM THE WAVES. A Story | House—FExtracts from Private Correspondence—The Queen 
of Three Lives, touching this World and Another. By Canon Knox | and the Pope— Parnellism and Crime’—Financial Crisis in 
LirrLe. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | the City—Sunday Opening of Museums—Last Illness and 

SUPPLEJACK - A Romance of Maoriland. | Death—Review of Smith’s Life and Character—Conclusion. 


3y R. WARD. With 8 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s, ia 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Sbipping Announcements. 


P.zO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and Every Week. 





MADRAS vis BOMBAY . . 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, Breer 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND. Fortnicht 
TASMANIA, MARSEIULES, and | gat. 
ALEXANDRIA ..... 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particuiars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 














CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, | BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEwELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pali 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above a calling ata PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOM 
Head Offices— 
oe ~h peat 





— GREEN & CO., 
wn wr ANDERSON & Co., 


e apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E. C.; or 
to = Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpHrRaiM, 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry 

For Tariff, oiole to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLacz, 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and Y healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 




















SONGS, MEASURES, 


METRICAL LINES. 


JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 
Price 5s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRE NCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp. 








Price bd., by post 64d. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE ENGLISH POOR LAW. 


By H. N. HAMILTON HOARE. 
London: W, RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER 1893. F. 


Fabian Fustian. ly Micuagt Davirr. R 

Socialism in France. By Yves Guyor (late Winisler of Pudi 

Works of France). 1 

What London People Die of. By luau Percy DUNN, F.R.C.S. ” 

Football as a Moral Agent. By IIery Ifurcnuinson ALMOND 
(Head-Master of Loretto). 

Recollections of Professor Jowett. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 

Upper Houses in Modern States. I. The Italian Senate. 
By the Marcuese I, NOBILI-VITELLESCHI (Senator of L/a/\). 

The Anonymous Critic. By H. D. TRAILL. 

Queen Elizabeth and Ivan the Terrible. By W. Barnes 
STEVENI. p 


Confessions of a Village Tyrant. By the Rev. EpwWAkRD MILLER. 

The Queen and her First Prime Minister. By the Hon. . 
REGINALD B. Brervr. 

The Index and my Articles on Hell. By Professor Sr. Grorce 
MIVART. 

On the Origin of the Mashonaland Ruins. By J. THropore ¢ 
BENT. 


The London School Board: a Reply to Mr. Lyulph Stanley 

By Josepu R. DIGGLE (Chairman of the Board). 
A Wedding-Gift to England in 1662. By WALTER FREWEN 

LORD. C 
Toulon and the French Navy. By Wo. Lairp CLowsgs. 


LonpoN: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lro. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, [.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘THE: 
MEDICINE LADY.’ 
3 vols,, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. 
3y W. R. LE FANU. 
With Portraits. 1 vol., 8vo, 16s. 
The First Edition of this work having been entire/ 
exhausted, a Second Edition will be ready next 
week at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


wane 


NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIFS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORF. by 


LovuIsA TWINING, With Portraits, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton— Harrow 
Winchester — Rugby — Westminster — Marlborough — Cheltenham 
Haileybury—Clifton—Charterhouse. With nearly roo Illustrations by 
the best Artists, handsomely bound, 8vo, 6s. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the Gndia Office. 


ee 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF.A- CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. | 


Contents for December. 
The Government and Labour. by H. W. MASSINGHAM, 
Parish Councils and Parish Charities. By JOHN DARFIELD, 
Marshal MacMahon, By EMILY CRAWFORD. 
Tatian and the Fourth Gospel. By J. RENDEL HArRIs, 
The Economy of High Wages. By J. A. Hopson, 
Education and Instruction. By Lorp COLERIDGE, 
The Strasburg Commemoration. 
Compulsory Purchase of Land in Ireland. By ANTHONY 
TRAILL, LL.D. 
Territorialism in the South-Eastern Counties. By RIcHARD 
HEATH. 
The Date of the “ Zend-Avesta.”’ By Professor F. MAX MULLER. 
Man in the Light of Evolution. By EMMA MARIF CAILLARD. 
Superstition and Fact. By ANDREW LANG. 
A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann. By HERRERT SPENCER. 





ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 





15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
; OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by Ratpw Dartincton, * 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including: | 


—The Virgin’s T'ree, Heliopolis (where it 1s said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; Special Terms to Unionist Associations, etc. 


Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of ctciniendaitnietntd asap adcastashiieiaseate 


Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
oq tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression); Acropolis from Mars Hiil, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 
mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN. 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. ON 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G 5S. | : 
‘Nothing better could be desired.\—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
colsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. , 
BY 





By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S,—The Vale of Llangollen, | 
:/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, ‘Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post | 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 


Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post Mr, J. A. FRoupDE, LL.D. 

free 7d. The Birds, Wild Fiowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, 6d., | MR. W. E. H. LEckY. 

post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and Pror. TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S 

Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. Pror. JeBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. SiR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P, 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 
THE Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
SiR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


‘DANDIE DINMONT’ Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 
Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. Ma. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Mr. A. H. SMITH BARRY, M.P. 





Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— . ‘ I ’ 
| eprinted fron E N - 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel R p fi +“ THE National OBSERVER 


Oil and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ THE TIMES says: 
— =e ‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 


Sole Proprietors— literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
‘‘ Lights on Home Rule.”’ 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., THE MORNING POST says: 


LEITH AND LONDON. | The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 

| public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 

Awarded Two International Gold Medals, possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 


MARSHALL'S | THE GLOBE says: 


‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
| powerful arguments. . . . . No one who really desires to understand what 
| Home Rule means should fail to read this.’ 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SLOAN & SON, 


Remowali Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—EHaster Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
Mutique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 

















PRES ‘CLOTHES. 
= 





TO BE GIVEN DURING 1893 4 1894 Full Particulars 
BONUS. to aut users oF venus soap. on each Wrapper. 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial will be sent, |! Picture of the Statue 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6in. Dial will be sent, VENUS DE MILO, 


For 850 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9in. Dial will be sent, || 902° 222, 5Y 14 in., mounted, 


‘For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman’s| Handsome will be sent, || For 25 Wrappers, and 


@or 500 Wrappers, a Lady’s Keyless Watch) will be sent, Pay 2 ery ‘cur 
' Fame. 
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LEA X PERRINS SAUCE ; 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Loa ares 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 














— NEWS 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION! 


EQUALLY SUITABLE FOR LADIES, CENTLEMEN, OR CHILOREN 
en L A Vi E 


NO MORE CLUMSY CORK SOLES. P a O Pp L E e 


NO MORE IRON ATTACHMENTS. 


The ‘Q’Connor Patent Extension, 


ENABLES THOSE WITH SHORT LIMBS TO WEAR ORDINARY 
SHOES AND TO LOOK LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 


IT GIVES THE APPEARANGE OF 


TWO PERFECT FEET. 


Call or Write— 


THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO. 275 High Holbora, London, W.C. 


LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the United Saaiian: 


~ 


_—~ 





AFTER. 

















“Fi uesiag COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 


















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Cookery Books Free on Application to 


1\\Yz LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
rs 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE EC. 


_ S Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 oz., and 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condilion. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


’ ‘ 
PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-c alled charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympa ithies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in Lond yn, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wz andererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can howe 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOB ACCO, viz. 
“ PLAYER’ S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
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